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MAisecllanics; asus cockered out of the foid,by these braying **Asacs 
— — — on Parnaseus.ꝰ 
{For the New-England Galaxy.) After getting comfortably cool again, I crossed ob- 


THE BIBLIOPOLISTS. 


liquely over to the door of Mr. Epi-tie, and saw nn- 
BX ARTHUR SINGLETON, ESQ. 
MDCCCKXIV. : 


der hie name on the siga three F's. ‘The wheel is now 
up, queoth 2}; P. P. P. which must mean either poetry 
Concluded. ~ and prose publisher, or patron of poor poets. But not 
This man wasa little, swarthy, closelimbed, curly- | of poetry, returned Mr. Epistle, a lath of a man, 
pated, savb-nosed biped. In lieu of inspecting my witha quill behind his ear, everhearing me as! enter- 
own poems, Mr. Snubnore, whirling round and mount. | ed. Mr. Epiatte «lid not believe ia poetry, even the 
ing a stool, handed me down, fiom a private pigeon- | best; bat if had any thing of sentimentality in tne 
—— of loose leaves, which, he said, a epistolary phrase, I might luose the seals thereof; up- 
harebrained author, with a neck and voice like an un- | on which license, as he leaned over his desk, | began 
grown cockerel altempling to crow, had left there up- | 82 follows :-—'‘ Hiow amiable is an inky interchange 
on probation. Hoot, hoot, quoth |, as | pulled out | of sentimente between parted hearts. One at home, 
one, wliat have we got here? quite aclassic title—.| a kindred , the other absent, among aliens : and 
“ nt of a Poem on Herculaneum and Pom- | the value of a token often in —— to ita pilgram- 
ii; with a long argument ; the fragment consisting age · Puthow apt is it to be worked by ratio inverse, 
7 but one live and a half; then, after a firmament of |‘votdirect. How often is one famished with promises. 
asterists, ending with—* Fnow, free. muse, tis end- | How , O how long. is patience sometimes extend- 
less to be Jong.” Put it under thelava again, Mr. | ed; its elasticity is nearly gone, until one drops 
Snubnose, quoth. 1. Well, what next? Mr. Snat- | intoconsumption. And th: n chance,comes a hemi-semi- 
nore then took up in order the following titles“ The | dem!-token,a few ideas attenuated over a quadruple 
Witenapper.” All the wit snapped out, said 1. | page-tfa token comes not,how is it told,but one is ill, 
* The Ghost of the White Heifer of Vallalow,” in Op- | or alienated ? If the former, the other should know, to 
sianic metze. No subsiance in ghosts, suspected J. | sympathize; ifthe latter,to sue remiviscence.Y et vani- 
The next was a counterpart to the Pilgrim's P. ty will whisper,if 1 have not forgotten them, hy should 
called the “* Poct’s Progress.”” Ending in the Slough of | they have ceased to remember me? [1 oue spirit cau 
Despondency, returned I, throwing up my arms, with | gladden another, in work or in word, it shoud be, not 
a thrill of gooseflesh crawling over me, asif I was al- | only a principle, but a privilege, to do it. Confidence 
ready up to the armpits in it myself. Now came up a | should keep nothing back. If one can deecry only 
* Series of Mental Eesays, by the Silent Man.” Bet- | one inch before him, like the mole, he can show that 
ter remain silent, said 1. The next title was—‘+ A | inch, ere he nuzzles another. If in high estate, as 
City Parley between Greencoat and Biackcoat, on | affection prays—yee ; a friend should taste a friend’s 
Capitol-Hill.”” This, remarked Mr. Snubnose, seems | felicities. If in low estate, asaffection praye—no , a 
sketched with a seerlike intuition, and (rom being in a | friend should bear a friend’s infirmities.» But an ab- 
somewhat .individual style, ii from no worse merit, | sentee, remarked Mr. Epistle, need not to address, 
might excite some new sensation. The muses are no | unitly, every dark-haired, bright.ceyed german he 
politicians, replied I. Next came op“ The Battle | loves ; since bis tokea may be adapted to eaci.; aud 
Axe,” 420 contrived with long and short words, that | if he communes once, it is no lees than if they each 
the poem wasio shape of a battle-axe on paper. | communed.once ; thus should they, by tokens partic- 
Neither is conceit inspiration, continued 1. {t is, | ular, have the courtesy to requite his token general. 
however, sometimes ingenuity, retorted Mr Saubnose ; | ‘** What's all that? Mr. P. P. P. Epistie,” thought I ; 
there was that monk, I forget his name, who compos- | sure absent hearts, | mean heads, should deiigot io 
ed three hundred Latin verses in honor of his the reciprocation of affection with each other ; and to 
in which cach word begins witha C. “ Hubald,” re- | say with Persius, quantaque nosire pars tua st,—an- 
plied 1, ** of St. Amand, unto the emperor Charles the | tmce lsbi,—oslendiese juvat.”” 1 do not understand 
a2” Yes, said he, | semember they were both bald. | your Greek,quoth friend Epistle; but of this | am cer- 
And the verses are bald “ee 1. We now | tain, continued he, a letter from home has viteo diawn 
turned up out of the roll—-"s Fable and Eouclea- | me into atrain of reflections, that sept me wakeiul 
tion of two Dramas.” Untimely births. quoth I; | nearly alithe night. Could an impression have bceu 
mere embryos, f@tuses, and hybrid abortions, assent. | taken off the evening it was received, how full and 
edhe. ‘The egg, said J, the. bird not yet ——— glowing it would have been. But if l revolved tov 
the tacpote, added he, the legs not yet grown. Now | long on an answer, Igot quite back again, and sunk 
taking a couple of leaves from the unrolled roll, we | into a listless diffusion of ideas. * li is even sv, ' suid 
saw‘ The mau, wha made the gra’for mae,” in | 1; * and how happy is it iu our frieudships, sir. cpis- 
Scottish dialect ; and ** The Quaker [.aes,” in Qoa- | tle, when we are selfish enough to repiove others, 1 
ker idiom; that is, they wete meant to be. ‘ Thee | orderto provoke criticism on ourselves; when We atc 
i: pretty.” quoth friend Syubnose, putting his ringed | friends enough to endeavorto make each other moie 
finger upon the litter, with hiseye upon the ruby of | agreeable; when we urge on others to exalt the good 
the ring. M+. Suubnose then uncured one more man- } will they. have won of .tieir 3 when we with 
uscript, and, after eyeing it awhile, elbowed me, | toesteem euch, one of the best, if not one of ou 
whether,in the mizing up ofthis sacchafive satire, the | greatest, earthly (riends ; though, indeed, what are 
auth ¢ had not emulated a sainted Music Ode, said:te| any, or even all, of mete eusthiy friends’? Ales! 
be done by one Jock or Jack Wridoue, a gifted er | too true, echoed Mr. Epistle ; what indeed are mere 
of zoldenslipped ditties, ofan elder age? “ May-| earthly friends! Hereupon was our moraimwg cur- 
hap,” quoth 1; ‘Sbutas this Dridone’s strophes are | tailed, by the postboy’s tossing into Mr. Epistic a 
fast fading out of print, thrice lacky was not that | couple of episties from his kinsuan ia Alexaodma, av 
morn, which led the ancient crone unto his skyloft, in | exchange-broker ; wheroupon as he brake the seals, 
whose balladedasket he eepied the mode!, wi.ich cock- | he tendered out to me, from the alabaster margin of 
ered him unto this most spirited, and historical outde- } his lettered eatutations, a graduated rutiv of ex- 
ing ; worthy to be lauded even, and harped, by lopas,.| change ; as if it mattered unto me, whether ratio: 
prime chorister of the Picrian Sodality.” Do you ev- | were current, or stagnant. ‘* But thoughts must run 
er use irony in your own poems? asked Mr. Soub- [ in habit’s channel ; and untsguisgue tn ev, tngus v0 
nose, as he rolled up the roll. Parody I cannot a- | cafue est,” replied I. I told you, retorted wr. epistle, 
way with, quoth 1; it is pouring out of one pitcher | that [had not studied Greek of late ; but with you, 
into another; but, apropos, now for my own works. | 1 incline to the idea, that not only our waking 
Well, said Mr. Snubnose, | have been thinking about | thoughts, but also our dreams run in habit's chanvel. 
giving a uniform edition of the American Poets, with | -‘ Doubtiess,” said 1, * dreams are the membra dis- 
their lives and portraite? ‘* Where shall we find | jecla of waking thoughts; for lately, alter exannu- 
them?” asked 1. Have you any poem upon the Natu- ing a print of Egekicl’s cherubim, my vision of the 
ral Bridge? inquired he. I replied, * that I had avt night was of three immense penguins, five tcet tal, 
yet seen it, and was therefore aimust tempted to de- | walking upright, with long pivions depending irom 
scribe it.” He then offered me a shining stimulus, if 1 | below their gorgets, each +. caring the head and up- 
would fire of the ‘ Battle of Crleans. The muses | ward-curved hutus of a heifer ; each of a pitchy huc, 
take no bribes, answered 1. He smiled, and then pro- | with a living blaze in the forehead. Au: at anoiber 
posed unto me to tranemute a late French Romaun!. | time, aftera boianical excursion, my vision was of « 
But the prime of all was, his de-ire for me to elaborate | young quakezess, coming with flowers to sell; and 
afull aad popular “ History of our wide Western | when I ahjected tothe duil and uniform uunatura: 
Hemisphere, for ifs two centuries of years; tobe given | colors of the petals, she replied, that their society did 
in two medium duodecimo pages; aud, if space Icft, | not allow her to use but two colors, brown and dove. 
to superadd a succinct Life of Washington.” When | | color.” How provoking is it, intercapted Mr. Epist'e, 
could not eke out my brains unto such an uamannerly | when one may chance to be in the middle of a picas- 
extent, Mr. Snubnove touched daintily upon my vani- | ing dream, just theu Lo be ed awake. -* hes,” 
ty, to fatigue the untravelled community with the | said I, ** and how often have“l wished to sink to sleep 
** various little discowfitures in>my carricular, navicu- | again to finish my dream. But, continued !, dreams 
lar, and pedestrivas transmigrations?” I wish, quoth | oftes have no prototypes in the earth, the sea, or the 
1,to show unto others that meicy, which | crave for | ciouds ; bat depend upon the tone of the body, the 
my-elf. Butagain, what of my poems? Mr. Snub- | mind, and the conscience ; as during a nervous iucu- 
nose. * Woree than any ever printed in thie world, |} pgs, Queen Mab will most surely cast her magic 
or any other,” quoth hg; ‘let them lie aod muil a- | jantern acrossthe braiu.” That makes me recollect 
While.” The loon was afraid to hagard them, and | some drolly dismal dreams of mine, while shut op by 
away I wended from this adept in the bookcraft. the dyspepsy, said friend Epistle. lonce imagined 
Al the sign of Will Shakepeare, whither I next ad- | that my time was come, and that a su;ernatural de- 
Ventured, my ideal pages were soon dashed trom the | scended, aud stamped a seal deep iuto my temples; 
practised eye and closing palm of Mr. Dareall, by a} the dying part was waking. On another might, con- 
page of the romance of real life: Mr. Dareall had, | tinued he, | dreamed thai! was consumed ail to a 
on the prior eve, published a rowelled satire, indited | piack crisp heap, aud that I looked upon myseli, and 
by young Mr. Peterkin Piuchvice, denominated the | could not belp smiling at the s:git. Aad ov auotber, 
* Asses on Parnassus ;? whoee moral was in troth a | that I befield a witch suckling two hedgehogs. Here, 
dull donkey to the golden allegory of Apuleius. Bu! | to end the episode, | asked Mr. Epistie repectiog my 
these rowe!:,peradventure,touching a few tender plac- episties? * sti#fas a poker,” quoth be; and theu 
es in the skins of some suburban roisters acd witsnep- | wiehed me to reply to a late treatise upon dreams, 
Pers, asthe Asses jozged out into public; at rosy | iniaking, perbaps, that my night thoughts might be 
dawnicg, how did the belaboring truacheons arise a- | ciearer than my ‘ay-thouzhts, upou which he handed 
tound the poor beasts. Although, erctofure, even | we dows the book ; trom whuze wetaphysical pages, 
since the day of his birth, had Me. “eterkin Piuchvice | atter dipping here and there awhile, when | tvosed 
been stared upon as a staid, erect, bookworm of a mor- up to discuss the maiter with friend Epistle, i jound 
tal, now had the lava fiom the sides of the rumbling | nim. with his face bended down upon his green-cov- 
crater bursted about him ; now had it rapidly encrost- | ered desk, fast asleep. 
ed him intoa feud from Tophet. The cresgens ewndo| finally, | ventured to rabbit out oue other patron. 
fireball soon glared a gobliu damnet. Revenze, with | This was a smoke-colored man, like a quictened 
blown cheeks, raved from pillar to post,until asthmat mummy, with a stuttering tongue, and a kuowixg 
ic. then, behold, came rerpentining ay Jealousies | ).o% undera white hat, one who could see through a 
and Envies. Moreover, queen Mab u her | window pane. Instead of—" How do you do, sir?” 
phials, and inspirited by the gas of inauendoes the he began with the sr emphatically, as—** Sir, how 
gall-bladdere of Ancient Pistol, Nym, and Bardolph ; do you dodo do?” After reading tqwo lines of my 
who, at this meridian, did thereupon horee their bot- | jonwest poem, Mr. Smokeskin exciaimed—"* aVhy, 
toms, and aescend in battery array voto Mr. Dare- | your gimcracks be stark non non nonsense ; | canaot 
a'l’s many-leaved and deep-lettered resort, all capa- | mate noth nothing of thea.” Iwas inuo wise dis- 
pied with blunderbuss and bledgeon. Here, far with- | cagited to find the thiags mourente ; but the enig- 
in, and stricken into fleshy fear, stood young Mr. Pe- | as of it was, how this bookcook could teli what was 
terkin Pinchvice ; and while be thought—“ Angels | nonsense ; and, moreover, said |, if they be nousen-e, 
and ministers of grace, defend us,” and felt his body | 211 the better—will sell the better; ( was only atraid 
fall of holes, and parried—** Good bawcvck, bate thy | jest there was two mpch sense. “ Why, friend,” 
tage: use lenity, sweet chuck; lies are abroad ;” quoth Mr. Smokeskin, “| laiely pria pria printed a 
tuared Ancient Pistol—* A foutra for thy word, and | 11: loug ser sermon, ali drear and uniatel telligidie, 
shall zood news be baffled ? an’ if he knew it lic, Pis- | wach as you may hear any day day day ; but it teil 
tol believes ; mark, Pistol’s trig is up; Nym, Bantol still-born from the ty ty types." Ay, retorted I, but it 
swell thy pluck; all heil shall stir for this *° t | pad no divinity that stirred withio i ; it wauted wore 
just ae ati bell was about to stir, in belted  tbere | saimal spirits, and skiey pinions, to lead it buoyancy. 
choice spirits, gruff aud prime, by Darcall drawa, | afr, Smokeskin did not kuow, however, but that ** the 
before «hom the champions three quailed, muttered things might ta ta take, if only they had a same to 
hoarse, and thogged off. Anon again, however, as give theme pa pa pase,an AE IU U of ¥.” Ms. 
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over, that in order to have “ athing go dow dow | ‘The Paddies explained to the servant how, 
down, the author should be woundy rich, or perilous | they had found his master, and showed his 
winsome.” | told hun, that l was sorry that my hore 














































wiosome.” Thea Mr. Smokeskin remarked, ** that 
of late he was growing a eomedeal wary in pat pat pat- 
roniging poets, even since whilome he had been not a | time, 
little auty afflicted at the fa ta fate of his last octo-deci 


ceived the instructious of her Ladyship ; who hav 


out of darkness. I was much astonied, as Mr. 
Smokeskin was reputed to bea man of some little 
ready sense, and taste, and wit, that he would aid 
aod abetsuch ni 


orders. 


w, sensibie sir, continued I, 1 have | awakened, and raised the lid of the chair, and find 
no perso .al cu. mity unto this aforesaid Mr. Muinight 3 | ing himself housed, at first,- naturally thought some 
but i do hope, for tne grace of literature, that thou | kind person had conducted him home—but great 
wilt coatrive to let no one know, that thou hast guar- | were both his surprise and alarm, when he discovered 
dianed those same foundlinge ; for indeed, after trip- | that he was iv a strange house. 
led endeavors to apprehend and admire the thymery, | Eager for explanation, he was proceeding to ring 
l islt such a lilillation of the diaphragm, seconded by } the béll, when he heard a loud knocking at the atreet 
a hideous maxiilary luxation, that 1 was fain to apply | door, and at tie same instant the loved cause of -his 
unto my triend, the decter, tor a yawiniek, and astom- | pursuit, the identical fair one of the Opeca, rushed 
achick. All too true, rejoined the bookmonger. Now, | iato the room. Breathless with joy and astonishucat, 
resumed 1, Mr. Smokeskin, | myseli guow this Mr. | he stood motioaless; when the baronet’s wile, dé- 
Midnight, although nobody else does; and! know | ceived by the imperiect tight of a single wax taper, 
that he can no more do poetry than | can. Can he | and hal blinded by her agitation,rushed into her sup- 
give to airy nothing a lovat habitation, and a nase, | posed husband’s arms, who, * nothing loth,” was a- 
whv has uo name, nor habitation, himself? Hine | bout to return her embrace, when lo! the real hus- 
lachryme ! Can inis fancy soar into rosy light ineffa- | band entered and stood aghast.. Rage deprived him 
bic, (tom a paipabie obscure, and nut the rainbow | of utterance ; his wife, confounded by her error, seiz- 
splendor of her wing, but make the darkucss more | cd her husband’s hand, and wept in silent entreaty ; 
viable? Only to look—a loug, tank, wo be-gone | while Richard, completely sobered, explained and 
knight of the ruefal couxtenance ; he woo the besmy, | apologized. 
the delectable, the coquctish Misses sluses, with their By degrees, the Baronet yielded to the naivete of 
ripe Cherry lips, and their tawny little feet? Why, | my brother's account, his own reflections, and the 
gallaut sir, the reciuse dare not giance upon a femi- | corroborating testimony of the chairmen ; when sud- 
nine even, *twouid make him feel alicver so. ‘| be- | denly his passion again broke forth, and he exclaim- 
lieve it,” returned Mr. Smokeskin, **1 believe the | ed, * This is not the only provocation | have receiv- 
muses might titter in hiseyes."" Mr. Smokeskin then | edfrom you. Wo you know a Captain Smith, sir?” 
offered, with a smerk, \o refer me unto his own blood | I have heard,” replied my brother, ‘“‘of such a 
kia, Mr. Mooutace—par nobile fratrum—whv, he did | man this evening for the ——.- * Hear me, then, 
not doubt, ** would regard my po po poems.” Poh! | sir!” interrupted the impetuous Baronet ; “* 
poh! poh ! said 1; and with a desperate smile, | re- | up St. James? street not half an hour ago, and assgist- 
treated. ing in emancipating this Captain Smith from a ring of 
Thus you bezin to perceive, World, that the fears | pick-pockets, he would not leave me till he was in 
of ali these ty; icrs, in this wise and everiasting.me- | formed where he was tocallto return his thanks. | 
tropolis, were, that not enough of my Poeticks and ve him my own address ae | thought, but unluckily 
Prosaicks would be sold to pay tor the ink. But, in | it proved to be your card. He had no sooner glanced 
sooth, all my fears ate, lest there be not toolscap e- | his eye over it, than he cried, -* So, sir, | have found 
nough manufactured to induige the cravings of the | you at last!” aud was proceeding to use the most ine 
commuuity. furthermore, i have been in limbo, lest | temperate language, when fortunately for both parties, 
the earth should lose her rutatery impetas, and va- | a friend explained to him his error; otherwise, sir, 
Cillate trom Ler orbit; for wnat else may come to | there I'should have been as much indebted to Mr. 
pass, when the whole world shali throng from their | Richard Reynolds for the loan of his name and_ char- 
various latitudes, and crowd ali together iato my bib- | acter, as l am here for the unexpected pleasure of his 
liopotisi®s booksta:i, through their longings to appre- | company.” 
heud these my most subiime and beautuul creations. To cosclude, it was at length determined to post- 
But, alas ! alas! this strain will oever do. 1 can | pone all further discussion till the morrow; Richard 
counter · eit no lounger. Away,away, ye midday and | pledging his honor that the Baroner should then, one 
widoight musings. I have been warned, asin a vise | way or other, have satisfaction. My brother kept his 
ion of the n:ght, to forsake my firet love, or fortune | word, for having gone to the Bedford, and learnt from 
would torsake me. l dreamed | was growing more | Captain Smith himself, that another Mr. Richard 
and more acquainted with grief every da) ; in sooth, | Reynold» had been his traducer, he and the Captain 
I became quite iamiliar wish the tyrant, and he sat a | proceeded together to Grosvenor stfeet; where, in. 
great deal by me. I became ail over goosefiesh, and | stead of the anticipated exchange cf shots, they ex- 
shivered, ae it were, betwecu the wind. | scarce changed apologies, and there the matter amicably 
dared to meet a dog in the face; aad it seemed — terminated.” 
petually as if some one or other was stepping up 
hind, and just ready to tear off avy plaid; and my FRENCH MANNERS. 
boots were all tke time crawling away from vader my The following extract from the celebrated 
iset, as wortny of a better master. Ladeed, when |} Marshal Bassompiere's Memoirs, is a pleasant 
looked down, and behelu a*reat ia my cuat, aud a fs- | jMustration of the tempor ard habiw of the young 
sure in my svie, they seemed to open their poor plaia- | French nobility of the sixteenth century. 
tive wouths, aud feelingly to persuade we what | “There were a great many other French gen- 
wos. Ul vidi, ut peri lL ewoke, Guciug myself all | tlemen at Loretto, besiden ourscives, and we all 
cringed up toto atssard ; when lo! on looking out, | | took the resolution of going together, into Huu- 
saw through the upper window paue, a bright and | gary, tothe wars, before we returned home; 
morning star, tike a siving carbuncie set in sapphire, having mutually promised this, we set out in a 
beaming down full into my ryt eye. It is the eye of | 1 ogy ‘the day after Christmas, to go thither; but 
Hope, quoth I, a: { winked af it im reply ; it le the | | the nature of Frenchmen is fickle, at the end 
twinkle of promise, quoth | again; then return, re- } ’ 
—* of our three days’ journey, some of us, who had 
» ye midday aud midnight musings ; and, twirling rs , ie 
mae 6 : not their purses sufficiently well lincd for a long 
y timgers, 1 arore Smiling. — 
joerney, or who had a stronger desire to return 
EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE. to their own homes than the rest, began to say, 
(Krom Reynolds’ Memvirs.} 

After dinner,my bruther, ‘bot with tine Puscan » 
aud high io blood.’ accomyanied his host to his box at 
the Opera. For a short time the dancing of Bacelli sole- 
ly engaged Richard’s atteation , but it was duddely 








ing, when we had it near at hand ; that we were 
in’ the midst of the Vope’s army, marching to 
the conquess * —— —* * — to 
i in the adjoining box far more the upe, by the deat uke A onso, ately 

——— —2* was = qgiremely band- deceased. That Don Cesur D'Este retained 
some woman,the wile of Sit Charles ——, a Baronet of | possession of it, contrary to all right; that this 
fashion and fortune. Ataer, Richard gazed, and | war was not leas just and holy than that of Hun- 
glanced, and sighed so deeply, that he rendered him | gary, and was so near, that ina week we should 
self not only ridiculously conspicuous the object of | be within reach of the enemy ; whereas, if we 
his idolatry, but to her whole party; amongst which | went into Hungary, the armies would not take 
was 2* —* character at the Opera—a loving, | the field for four mouths. baa ene pre- 
Jealous hus 7 vailed on our minda, and we determined that we 
_Uhe Ballet being concluded, the lady and her | would all go next day to Forli, to offer our ser- 
friends left the box, followed at a res 1 distance vices to Cardinal Alemauni, legate of the army, 


by the enamoured, tipry Richard. They entered the | 114 that J should speak in the name of the whole 
hall, the carriage was announced, and he was id i <p ae way I could. But the 


+ Bet id tunity.’ Ri a welcome, that in the evening, at our lodging, 
ard —R a Ss cdancnente henteo we did not know how sufiiciently to expess our 
mid gheny ne ig Mitine gaorhathond om 

taste and manne e plac is on | fer. en 
the step with the intention of accompanying her. truth, we had only got whet we deserved ; that 
At this unlucky moment, * the gregn-eyed monster,’ | not being subjects of the Pope, nor in uny wey 
the furious husvand, darted forwgrd, and grasped his | implicated in the war, we had gone inconside- 
—* —22 words ensued, y degre pe aly oy a) rately to offer to attack a . poten of the House of 
putting into his pocket arles | Este, to which France had so many obligations ; 

——, Lower Grosvenor Street,’ and the husband put- | 1 ich had always been so cous téous to foreign- 
ting into his pocket that of Mr. Richard Reynoids, ers, and particularly to Frenchmen; and which 
John-street, Adelphi.’ Attcr this preamble to anoth- was so nearly a'lied, uot only to the kings of 


or exchange, 1 mean, to th:tof shots, Sir Charles 4 
— i ting i carriage, proceeded | France from whom that family was descended 
———— wows ae in the female line, but also of the families of Ne- 


oa i od — 
a mal — o in a fit of spleen, leaving his wife to mouse and Gules —— good a 
The disappointed Richard, io the interim, also at- | any thing, we should go and offer our services to 


tempted to bend his way homewaris, but from the in- | this poor prince, whom the Pope wanted to de- 





tendency to make the object 


wood, 


proceed to prove it :—Nom. canis— Gen. 
— Ace. eanem—Vee. canis, (O 
deg !) Abl. cane, of, by, from,or with a deg. 


feceiving an answer in | you see we have the wor: cauc. 


creasing effects of the wine, he lost all recollection. | speil of an estate by so long a line of 
After wandering tor some time in St. James's Square, | ancestors. As soon as he had finished these 
he at length, completely confused and exhausted, | words,.all the — — not only their 
seated himself under a portico, aod instantly fell a-| ayprobation, but their resolution to go next 
sleep. In this condition,a watchmen discovered | yay. gtraight to Ferrara, to throw ourselves into 
him, and after scveral vain attempts toawaken him, | ine town. Thus we, who intended to bear arms 
committed him to the guardiauship of the chairmen against the Turks, did, in fact, take them up a- 
of an empty sedan that was passing at the moment. aaa the Pope.” 
Iuto this, with some difficulty, they had placed their | & 
torpid load, and were preparing to depart, when one SOLILOQUY ON A CANE. 
of the chairmen cried to ~ —— Paddy, Pad- [From the Berkshire American] 
dy, who is he, where is the c 2 * — ik et 
"Prue Phalim, — * ——* t th art cially if it bé a em “bet before we pro. 
i wi al je Ww 8 ” 
ca ye be no jot She cicher or wiser.” ceed to talk of the essence, uses,and applicability 
* Faith, he is no acquaintance of mine, houies,’ re- | of a cane, we will say a word or two as to its et- 
plied the watchman ; * but if on searching him, I find ymology, or derivation. And here itcannot be 
nothing of the jontieman aboot him, by the pow’rs, | doubted, but that the radix, the very root of the 
Vl) coolly house him with the constable of the night.’ matter, in latin, is cano or canis. e 
The search commenced—ao letter—no memoran | ingly wise word-speculators will have it to be 
dum—poor Richard was in dreadful peril, when a sol- 
itary card was discovered, and by the light of his lan 
tern the watchman read ao . 22* * 
Lower Grosvenor-street. is was passport, 
away they trotted, much gtatified by 20 sufficicat 
and satisfactory a direction. — 
Arriving m the above-mentioned street at one oꝰ- 
clock in the morning, with the supposed Basonet, (and 
drawn blinds to prevent au exposition of his humiliat- 
ing situation,) the chairmen knocked, and a servant 
. On their enquiry, whether that were the 
house of Sir Charies—, and 





Smokeskin koew human nature. He added, more- , the afirmative, the chair was conveged into the hall. 
and where 
card. 


As this was an unusual occurrence, the servant a- 
bad not made me woundy rich, or perilous | larmed, feared to disturb the Baronet till he bad res 

og 
awaited the return of her husband a considerable 
had at length retired to her room. ‘The servant 
oe therefore sent one of her women to inform her of his 
decimos, by one Midnight.” Midnight ! quoth J, that | master’s arrival, und then, with the assistance of the 
is all darkuess ; nobody ever heard o1 light coming | chairmen, removed the chair into the library, when 
they themselves were sent below to wait for further 


: A The miner performers having left the stage, the 
shthawk harpings into their tea-col- | principal now remained solus. My brother having 
ored covers. No find” 


that it was useless to go a0 fur in search of fight- | 


the former, because, as they say, cano signifies 
to sing, and a cane, lustily applied, bas a strong 
thereof mang out. 
But we are more inclitsed to bring the derivation 
from canis. Now canis meansa deg. “ Dog- 
don’t you mean ?”—“No, sir, we mean 
nothing more nor lessthan a dog. And thus we 
canis— 


I 


Now as to its essential derivation, or the deri- 
vation of its essence. It isn derived frou t va- 
riety of reets, or, to speak more immed tely to 
the purpose, fron a = variety of stocks of 
trunks, derived from whieh: 
the ouk, the hickory, the ironweud, the 
the rattan, de. are pfe-eminent, each one fot 
some virtue peculiar to itself, as th to the 
hickory, durability to the oak, weight to the iren- | 
wood, knot-ability to the bumbuo, and Geai 
OF suppleness to the rattan, Now thie retten 
no bad emblem of some of your fawning gentry, 
who will wriggle and bew and bend, and the 
first thing you know fy back and bit you an im 
fernal rap in the face. Moreover this eu 
of a rattan is said to be surprisingly improved ia 
its peculiar properties, by sonking a few weeks 
in & canister of Ol. mint, pretty thoroughly 
nixed with Mleohol or — — We 
shall now meditate on the uses of a cane. And 
these ere manifold. When a man ie unable te 
carty himself, it helps him exceedingly to 6 
cane. When he stands in a doubthist 
of pedigree, and knows not whether he is to 
take rank with the nobility or the mobility, the 
cand, like the needle to the pule, poiuts to 
the furmer—or, like the canis, the animal from 
which ities derived, emeils out the distinctions 
between the one and the other. Another, and 
the moat heroic of its uses is, tu kill snakes, beat: 
dogs, and knock down opposttion: This last in @ 
manly exercise. It is decisive, too—no demurers 
—no replies—no rejomders. If you have i. 
ed your neighbor, truly you cannot do less t 
cane him, especially if you happen to belong te 
the Major-ity. If you cannot vanquish your ase 
tagonist by right, law, or justice, or sound arga- 
ment, why, knock him down—play Cain with 
him—take him enavwares, provided always you be 
a malicious aficer. If you should happen to hee 
long to the staf, so much the better—but it isof 
very little consequence whether you belong te - 
the staff, or the staff tu you. 


LINES WRITTEN IN A QUAKER B } 
(By B. Pomme — Ground. 


Could we conceive death was indeed the close 
Of our existence, nature might demand 
That, where the relics of our friends reposé, 
Some record to their memory shoa'd stand, 
To keep them unforgotten im the jand ; 
Then, then, indeed, urn, tomb, of marble bust, 
By sculptor’s art elaborately planned 
Woeid seem a debt due to their mouldering dust, 
Though time would don efface the perishable trust- 
But hoping and believing ; yea, throug't faith 
Knowing, because his on bas told us : 
‘Fhat Christ our Captain, triumphed over death, 
And is the fitet fruits of the dead below; 
That he has trod for man this path of wo. 
- Dying; torise again !—we wopld not grace 
Death’s transitory spell with troptied show ; 
As if that wcomece 4 vale, supplied ne trace 
To prove the grave is not our final dwelling place: 
Then be our burial ground as should become : 
A simple, but a rot unfecting race ; ° 
Let them appear to outward semblance damb,, 
As best befits the quiet ducling place 
Appointed for the prisoners of Grace, 


Ww ait the promise th 
when tne —8 (romp 88 Praca sn gv = 


Of tombs, of temples, pyrdinids te riven, 
And all the dead arise before the hosts of heaven + 
Oh ! in that awful hour, of wivet avail 
Unto the spiritual body, Will be found - 
The costliest canopy, or proudest tale 
Recorded on it ?—what avail the bound 
Os holy or unconsecrated ground ? 
As freely will the unincambcred sod 
Be cleft asunder at that trumpet’s sound, 
As toyity’s maghificent abode ; 
As pure its inmate rise, and stand before his God, 


PROVID!: NCE, 
+ (Faom the Italian of Vieenso } 
Even as a mother o’er her children bending 
Yearne with maternal love—hcr fond embraces 
And gentle kiss to each in turn exte ’ 

One at her foot, one on her knee she 
And from their eyes, and words, and speaking faced 
Their varying wants, and wishes . 

To cnea look—to one a wofd iddresses—s— - 
Even with her frowns a mother’s fondness blending, 
=o o’er us watches —— on 
And hope to some, help to others 
And yieide alike to all an open ear. —_ 


TO MY FRIENDS AND COUSINS. 
the Ww 


From the Keatecky 
Kind neighbors, cousins, — friends, 
Receive my thanks, I poy $ 
I hope before this short life ends, 
Your kigdness to repay’ 
The visits yoa have paid to me, 
1 must réciprocate 3 
‘Tis disagreeable te me, 
To be so mech in debt. 
Know ye, thetefore, whom it céucetns; 
Wherever ye abide, 
That I will make you 
Whatever may beti 
Dear Cousin Rujus from the north 
Staid fail siz months with me ; 
And | will very soon go forth, 
That debt must cancelled be 
My Cousin William from the weet 
A Visit next will claim; 
Of all my cousins dearest, best 
None longer staid who came. 
My friend Alonso, | must see, 
And thither next I°l] roam ; 
For he was very dear to me, 
My house was long his home. 
My cousin Lucy, sezt must be 
A friendly visit paid ; 
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FRIDAY EVENING, JULY 28, 1826. 
RAPTORS JOURNAL. 
8* lContinued.) 

The afternoon we spent in Saco, but" the beat 
of the weather was excessive, and produced a re- 
laxation of strength rather unfavorable to exer- 
cise. Towards evening, as the air became mild- 
er, we strolied round the village with a friend, 
and viewed Cutts’s Island, which has lately been | 
purchased of the heirs ofthe original proprietor 
hy a manufacturing corporation. It contains 
several acres, and is beautifully situated nearly 
in the centre of Saco river, affording one of the 
mosteligible sites forthe establishment of a 
large manufactory. ‘The buiklings for the man- 
ufacturing of clothsare not yet completed. 
There are several workshops erected, and in op- 
oration, for the making of machinery. A large 

block of dwelling houses, of brick, intended for 
the workinen agd their families, are also finished. 
The falisin the river at this place afford a ro- 
mantic and picturesque eappearance ; or rather 
they would afford such a prospect, if they wore 
not clogged up with slabs and logs fiom the thir- 
ty or forty saw mills which are in operation with- 
in a very small circle. The proprietors. of the 
island are constrocting a canal to carry the wa- 
ter from the principal fall, round a considerable 
_portion of the margin of the island. The canal 
will be tapped, in places where the water-power 
may be wanted, for the various manufactories 
hereafter to be putin operation. The same com- 
pany has purchased the land, and, of course, the 
privilege of the water-power on the Biddeford 
side of the river, opposite to Cutt’s Island. If 
the plan ofthe present proprietors should ever 
be carried completely into effect, this spot will be 
like a bee-hive for industry and bustle, and must 
add greatly to the growth and wealth of Saco. 
The lumber trade of Saco must be very conside- 
rable ; the snaw-mills alone, if there were no oth- 
er luildings in view, would be sufficient to give 
it the appearance of an extensive village. But 
@ unless all appearances are defective, other busi- 
ness isin a thriving condition. There are a num- 
ber of West-India and Dry Goods stores, an ex- 
tensive distillery, mechanics shops in abundance 
and veriety, and dwelling houses, indicating con- 
venience elegance and wealth. Many of these 
stand on a street running nearly north and south, 
and parallel! with the course of the river above 
the falls, which is also ornamented by « spacious 
and expensive Congregational church. About 
three miles from the village of Saco there isa 
sea-beach, said to e@xtend nearly eight miles, 
which affords a delightful ride. Our host at Sa- 
%.co politely invited us to take a seat with him in a 
‘ehaise, about sunset, and ride over a part of this 








— ee *‘beach,—an invitation which was accepted and 
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afforded a delightful. refreshment after the in- 
tense heat of the day. 


~The road from Saco to Portland. fifteen miles, 
which we travelled the next morning in the 


stage, offers nothing peculiarly interesting to the 
eye of a stranger. It passes through the town 
of Scarborough. A meeting-house was seen at 
some distance fromthe left; but there was no 
appearance of athickly-scttled village. We en- 


tered Portiand over a causeway and bridge, con- 


structed across an arm of the sea which scts up, 
soutawesterly from the harbor, and separates the 
town from Cape Elizabeth. A minute descrip- 
tion of Portland, is not required, of us, and, if it 
were, the short stop we made in it, would defeat 
any such attempt. If the declarations of ite in- 
_ habitznts may be believed, and they are entitled, 
from ail appearances, to implicit credit, it is in- 
creasing in trade and population. And why 
shoulf'not Portland, in another half century, be 
a formidable rival, in commerce, to Boston ? It 
has one of the firest harbors in creation—an en- 


terprising and intelligent population—and is the- 


emporium of the state.of Maine, with an im- 
mense back country which is rapidly settling, 
and becoming the seat of industry and the arts. 
With such advantages and a disposition in the 
people to improve them, it is believed that the 
expectations formed of the rapid growth and fu- 
ture greatness of Portland will not be disappoint- 
ed. magth 
We staid in Portland three days, two of which 
were intolerably hot, and the cain fell in torrents 
during the forenoon of the third. A large por- 
tion of the time was, as a matter of course, spent 
within the precints of the hotel where we lodged. 
We labored up the ascent to the observatory, but 
the air was too thick’and hazy to afford a pros- 
pect to any considerable distance. The view of 
the town,harbor, aud conatry adjacent, from this 
eminence is beautiful, and will repay tke labor of 
ascent, though in a hot day. - 
On one of the eveuings during our stop in 
Portland, Mr. and Mrs. Papauti gave a concert 
at Beethoven Hall, which was attended by a re- 
spectable audience. Mrs. Papanti has a voice 
of great compass and of more power than sweet- 
ness, though there is an extraordinary richness in 
the lower tones, She executes with boldness 
and confidence, and is free from at least one of 
the most unpleasant faults with which profession- 
al singers very ofien afflict a good natured audi- 
cuce—videlicel, that of making mouths at them, or, 
in other woriis, distorting their features so abom- 
inably as to give pain to the spectator. Mrs. P. 
however, has one fault, that lessens the pleasure 
that would otherwise be derived fram her sing- 
iog—a deficiency in articulation. We had a seat 
very ucar ber, but cou!d not with the utmost at- 
_tention, distinguish a syllable of the words of her 
Longs, except those which were put down as the 
les in the bill ofthe performance. Ove of her 
’ songs was in Italian, and was so rapturously ap- 
janaued, that she repeated it. Was this a proof 


of pleasing sounds without reference to sentiment, ' 
or that they are more pleased with what they 
cannot understand ?—though, for the matter of 
that, owing to the defective articulation mention- 
ed before,we apprehend, that the songs might all 
as well have been in the Italian as the English 
language. Mr. Papanti played two or three so- 
los on the French Horn, and poured forth its 
mellow tones with most exquisite skill. 

Another evening was passed at the Unitarian 
Church, where an occasiona! sermon was deliver- 
ed by its amiable pastor, the reverend Mr. Nich- 
ols. This church is built of rough granite, with 
a tower and belfry overthe porch. Itisa great 
ornament to the street ; and its interior is highly 
finished, though we judge it to be less perfect, as 
a specimen of scientific architecture, than the 
church at Portsmouth before noticed. The two 
rich Corinthian eolums, on either side of the pul- 
pit, are extremely beautiful ; but the arch, which 
is extended over the recess, resting on these pil- 
lars, appears to our eye, albeit uneducated in the 
science of architecture, to be entirely oul of or- 
der. . = . 
Our visit to Portland, in’ spite of the hot an 
rainy weather, was rendered pleasant by the 
kindness and courtesy of two individuals of well 
known and almost proverbial hospitality and po- 
liteness. ‘To one of these, the proprietor of the 
“Waite Cottage,” lately so elegantly and tru- 
ly described by the editor of the Boston Monthly 
«Magazine, we were indebted {pr a pleasant ex- 
cursion to a beach on “ Sprout’s Neck” in Scar- 
borough,—returning by the way of “ the Bower.” 
|The beach is nearly as long as that of our far- 
famed Nahant, and is, in some respects more 
pleasant, the adjacent shores being less rocky 
and more susceptible of cultivation. There are 


that people are pleased chief's With a succession | been récorded in our national history. - ‘The ex- 


ploit of Capt. Lovewell with a party of Indians 
under the celebrated chicf Paugus, which took 
place on the banks of a pond about a nile south 
east of the present village of Fryeburg, has giv- 
en immortality to the place, and, the eelebration 
of the centennial anniversary of that battle on 
the.19th of May, 1825, by sclemn religious ser- 
vices and an oration by Charles S. Daveis, Esq. 
has inade it classic ground. 
This pond is a large expanse of water, dis- 
charging by a very small outlet, into Saco river, 
from which it is distant at this place, but a few 
rods. The river also approaches it very near 
on the opposite side, and afterwards takes the 
cirevitous course before mentioned. 8. A. Brad- 
ley, Esq.a gentleman of the first respectability 
in Fryeburg, accompanicd us to Lovewell’s Pond, 
pointed out the scene of action, and traced the 
ronte of the hostile parties from the commence- 
ment to the termination of the sanguinary day. 
Many of the trees which received the bullets of 
the determined warriors, are stil} standing and 
exhibit the marks ofthe axe used to cut out 
these futal messengers of death—many of which 
have been found within a-few years. Why will 
not some American novelist, some native Scott, 
assume the story of Lovewe!l and Paugus as the 
basis of a historical romance? It would hardly 
need the aid of fictitious embellishment, to give 
it an intensity of interest, before which the story 
‘of Rob Roy would fade away and be forgotten. 
During our rambles inthe neighborhood of 
Fryeburg, a copy of Mr. Daveis’s Oration, which 
we have already mentioned, fell into our hands. 
‘We have purposely refrained from relating any 
portion of the history of “Lovewell’s fight,” that 
we might give itto the reader in the eloquent 
and glowing language of Mr. Daveis. A few ex- 





two small farm-houses near the beach, in one of 
which lives “Aunt Dorcas”—who, our companion 
infurmed us, though born and brought up on or 
near the same spot, and now seventy years of 
age, was never in Portland but once—an sllustri- 
ous example of domestic habits! Toour other 
friend whose courtesy laid upon us obligations 
too deep to lie forgotten,we offer our naked right 
hand and pray him to accept it as a token of re- 
spect for taste end genius, aud to reciprocate the 
grip of political fellowship. Apes 

On the morning of the 15th. we left Portland 
in the stage with nine passengers inside, and 
three, besides the driver and lots of baggage, pil- 
ed upon the outside, and, with es much speed as 
a stage thus lightly encumbered could move, bent 
our course towards Fryeburg. At Standish, we 
left one passenger and received aa accession 
from the Saco line of two others. We arrived 
at Fryeburg about six, and staid there till four P. 
M. the nextday: ‘This village bursts upon the 
eye of a stranger like enchantment. The road, 
for several miles before entering it, is through a 
wilderness of pines, with searcely a house or cul- 
tivated patch of ground to relieve the sameness 
of the scene. Emerging from this forest, we 
found ourself within a few rods of a mecting- 
house,an academy, a number of stores and shops, 
two publie houses, and several elegant private 
dwellings, standing chiefly on one broad level 
street, something like half a mile in length,clcsed 
apparently, at one end by an eminence of consid- 
erable height, called Stark’s Mountain, and at 
the other by the meeting-house, which stands 
with the front toward the mountain,commanding 
from its front windows, a view of the whole 
street. This edifice is of itself no great orna- 
ment, being unpainted and without aspire. On 
the westerly side of this street, stretches a broad 
sheet of intervale, and through this meanders 
Saco river. Still farther westward, at the dis- 
tance of a few miles only,a romantic chain of 
mountains springs up, and exalts its spiry sum- 
mits to the skies. ‘These are inthe state of New- 
Hampshire. The highest of them is known by 
the name of Kearsarge, and the prospect from 
its top is said to be equal in beauty and interest 
to that from Mount Washington, though it must 
be more limited as to its extent. Eastward of 
the village, and at no great distance, there is a 
rock of a most singular appearance, called the 
Jockey cap, rising, as we should guess, at leust 
one hundred feet perpendicularlay from the plain 
which forms its base. It is,in reality the termi- 
nation of a high ridge, though scarcely any part 
of the rising ground ia its rear, is visible from the 
village. There are more acres of interval, or 
allzrial land, as we were inforn: 2d, in Fryeburg, 
thanin any other townin Maine._ The town is 
but little more than six miles square ; yet within 
this area, the river Saco takes a winding course 
of about thirty six miles, and is every wherebor- 
Ged by rich meadows and intervale. It would 
be more proper, perhaps, to say that the Saco 
once took a circuitous route of thirty six miles in 
this town ; for by a canal, dug a few years since 
acrogs a narrow istliinus,a new channel was 
formed for the river, and about eighteen miles of 
its old bed left dry. - By- this means, too, large 
tracts of the intervale, before too wet and. soft,for 
iinprovement, have heen drained and rendered 
dry and susceptible of cultivation. We rode for 
some distance along the new channel, and crose- 
ed the old one, which as far asthe eye could 
reach in one direction was dry, and beginning to 
touk green with vegetation. 
But interesting as this village may be to the 
man of business and enterprize on account of 
its natural advantages for acquiring wealth, it is 
ten times more soto the native historian, to the 
poet, and to the admirer of romance in real life, 
on another account. It was the scene of one of 
the mest desperate and bloody conflicts between 
the aboriginal proprietors of the soil, and their 





tracts from his Oration, containing the exordium 
and some prominent historical fucts, will close 
the present article. 


At the historical period, which we have visited this 
peaceful spot to celebrate, it was a scene of desperate 
and mortal strife. Its solitude was pierced by one of 
the most intrepid spirits, that had been trained by the 
severe necessity of the times, to encounter the sons 
of the forest. This wild region was then awakened 
by the war-whoop. The grcen earth sprung up alive 
with a dark and furious ambush; andthe glen was 
manned at once by its native garrison. The climate 
cast itswernal canopy over the serene expanse below, 
whose bosom was crimoned with blood : and a fierce, 
reiterated firing reverberated, to the shutting down 
of the day, through this spacious and beautiful am 
phitheatre. 

Since that period one bindred years have passed. 
Those sound: have long since ceased. Their echoes 
have died away among those distant mountains. ‘The 
keen suilcring and_ intense solicitude of that season 
; have subsided. The constancy of that resolute band 
| of martyrs, the brave heart of its expiring leader, the 
stern agony of defence, the gathering gloom of defeat, 
and the exhausted gratitude of deliverance, a)l these 
have sunk alike with the tumultuous voices, and 
mingled with the agitating vicissitudes, of that con- 
vulsive conflict, beneath the silent mould. 

The survivors of the slaughter themselves are pass. 
ed away. The fires of au hundred wigwams are gone 
out. The vestigcs of the- remarkable tribe, whose 
residence in the vale, which forms the ground plot of 
the p-ezent village, spread such terror throughout the 
inhabited precinct of the territory, are now no loner 
visible, Their tumuli have vanished. ‘Iheir mouads 
no longer rise above the level of the soil.” The pri- 
meval rights to it have been extinguished. Public 
gtants have covered it. The plough-share has pass- 
ed over it. ‘The country has been cleared up. The 
woods are again, filled with their natural music. The 
character of the scene has been softened. Sons and 
daughters, of parents born upon this spot, have been 
laid beneath the same sed with the. settlers; and 
those of the third and fourth generations—and even 
tothe fifth, have assembled with their children, to. 
cherish the remembrance of that interesting day, by 
the side of these reposing waters, at the foot of these 
immense and eternal elevations. - 

a . * 

Amid this scene of faithfel and elevated sensibility, 
these fair spread glades and groves, now flushing with 
the first influence of the year, and brightened with 
the genial beams of arts aad letters, in the centre of 
this thriving and thronging hive of indastry and anima- 
tion, it may be diſſicult forthe mind to revert to -the 
actual condition of this tract of territory a century a- 
S$, or even to fancy ourselves upon the spot, where 
our forefathers fought, and, in the phrase of sacred 
writ, played the man, valiantly, for their country and 
posterity. But let this congregation imagine itself 
withdrawn, as it will be, when this period retarns— 
let the face of pature again be covered with the same 
deep forest growth—abstract our thoughts, as far as 
possible, from all the active associations of this ad- 
vanced stage ; suppose, that for acircle drawn a- 
round us with a radius of fifty miles, there was not 
even the log hut of an American woodman ; let this 
wilderness be re-peopled with the same principles of 
wild, but impassioned, power and unenlightened in- 
tellect ; restore the native and repel the foreign . 
ulation—let the wild beast again inhabit the jungle ; 
strew the couch of the savage with cedar, shingle 
the reof of his cabin with birch, and spread out his 
camp in the pleasantest part of Pequawket; let us 
shut our eyes for a brief space to the scene before us 
—and this dayꝰs pomp departing, each, in his own 
solitary spirit, contemplate the state of this territory 
an hundred years ago. ; 

: * * e & 

It was to seek out oas of the most annoying nests of 
those neighbors -to denrelish the sonstais aery of 
one of the most false and ferocious of these foes, and 
to put an end to the’ pernicious alertness, of which 
the country below had such fatal experience, that a 
small expedition set out from the vicinity of Boston 
under the guidance of one of the most keen and de- 
termined provincial captains, to penetrate these high- 
land wilds. It was to prevent that work of destruc. 
tion, which was continually impending. It was to 
save the sleep of the cradle from being waked by the 
whoop of the eavaze, and the ashes of their Awellings 
from being slaked by the blood of their inhabitants. | 
It was to perform the sacred duty of defending those 
habitations against assault by day and surprise by 
= —* appalling distance from their homes. 

: ians were spread through the 
that pours its streams into that river. This 2* 
principal station. _ The first traveller, that ascended 
the White Hills, in 1642, found at their foot about 
tbis distance from the sea, a town of two handred 
families. Alter the treaty of Ryswick, wich placed 
the French va the other side of the St. Croix, a con- 
siderable reservoir was drawn by them from all the 
tribes of and established at St. Francois. 
These served as conductors, to bring down the re. 
moter tribes, like clouds charged with lightning, from 
the lakes; this was part of their chain of commani- 
cation. Here was their resting place 
found guides to their sceuting parties. Th 
point, at which to i 





intruding neighbors, the white settlers, that has 


ing of the seventh of May, old style, 


1725, an bh years ago yesterday, this forlorn 
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e, alter having performed a toilsome march, emerg- 

ed Upon the margio of this fair sheet of water, thea 
the favorite haunt of the formidable tribe, inhabiting 
the bend of the Saco. Unusual noises,in the course 
of the night, rising round theie camp, if their ears 
did not deceive them, excited the vigilance of the 
watch, and prepared them forthe peril of the ap- 
proaching day. As the morning sun ascended above 
these majestic heights, the figure of one of these chil- 
dren of the wilderness, discovered by the discharge 
of his musket, was discerned upon a point. Sup- 
posed to be stationed as a decoy, his fancied self-de- 
votion has been resembled to the Roman ; but time 
has thrown no certain light upon his posture. After 
the devotional service of the morning, the solemn and 
united resolution was taken by the whole company, 
concerning the course, prescribed by duty, on that 
critical emergence. * We came out to meet the ene- 
my; we have allalong prayed God we might find 
them; we had rather trust providence with our lives; 
yea, die for our country, than try to return without 
seeing them, if we might; and be called cowards for 
our pains.” 
Being here to refresh the gencral recollection of the 
ensuing scene, a summary sketch, of the prominent 
incidents of that painful day, may not be deemed in- 
appropriate to the present occasion, nor unacceptable 
to those, who are now reclining undisquieted among 
those shades, where the slaughter went on, and the 
smoke of the sacrifice ascended. 

It happened, that Lovewell’s march had crossed a 
carrying place, by which two parties of Indians, com- 
manded by Paugus and Wahwa, which had been 
scouting down the river, were returning to their resi- 
deuce. Having thus fallen upon his trail, they Jork- 
ed in rear, watching for a favorable opportunity of at- 
tack. The company, expecting to find the enemy in 
front, deposited their packs in an open 8 » enclos- 
ed by a pine wood, to expedite their advance in the 
direction towards the point. The Indians being thus 
enabled to count their number, aud ascertaining their 
own to be more than double. lay in wait,in the wood, 
for their return. At this. period, Lovewell had the 
misfortune to receive a fatal wound from the Indian, 
whom they met with, and shot on his way back. On 
their couuter-movement, the ambush rose, exhibiting 
a horrid front, and, uttering hideous yells, rushed up- 
on them with impetuosity. ‘I'he shock was sustained 
with firmness, and the assailants were repelled with 
spirit. ‘The conflict at this crisis was furious and des- 
perate. Many of the Indians were slain, and the ad- 
vantage inclined in favor of Lovewell ; until the fall 
of that gallant leader, with more than a fourth of his 
little force, the two next in command being severely 
wounded, and the third slain by his side—the Indians 
endeavouring at this moment to surround and over- 
whelm them, made it expedient for them to retreat to 
the verge of the pond. 

Here a number of natural objects served to form a 
sort of partial fortification. A sand beach, fenced by 
ajrange cf trees along its ridge, was protected Sy an 
inlet winding around the point; which was thi 
covered bya low growth ;—and a rude breast-work 
of rocks arose at the west of this welcome strand, an- 
swering-about equally the purpose of defence and an- 
neyance. 

n this position, flanked, and at the same time enfi- 
laded, by the opposite projections, with the water at 
their back, they were penned up for slaughter, and 
exposed to acontinued and destructive fire, from the 
commanding points and coverts. In this desolate 
condition, far. from the frontiers,’ remote from all 
chance of relief, destitute of ail resource, save in their 
own courage, there remained no alternative but to 
maintain the struggle to the last extremity. Signals 
were in vain held up fer them to surrender. The.su- 
perior officers being disabled, the youngest took com- 
mand of the shattered force, and-stirred up their cour< 
age to renew the engagement with the animati 
assurance, that ‘the day should yet be their own, if 
their spirits did nct flag.’ A single determination in- 
spired the breasts of all, fo die ruther than yield! The 
shouts of the savages were answered by their manly 
cheers; and for the space of ten hours, without suc- 
cour of sustenance, they continued to support their 
steady resistance, with inflexible fortitude and perse- 
verance. Feate of heroic courage and deeds of ro- 
mantic daring distinguished the action. A single 
combat took place, upon personal challenge, between 
one stout champion of the party and the noted chief- 
tain of the tribe, in which, after deliberately washing 

, out their pieces, the red chief fell by the surer fire of 
his antagonist, delivering his own against the sun. 

While the Indians were performing a pow-wow over 
the departed Pequawket, or engaged in solemnizing 
the choice of a successor, a gallant and dexterous ex- 
ploit was executed by the commander, in company 
— oar same that had slain the sachem, in which 
the most prominent person in the ceremon — 
elled by the leader. The haplain, a pen Sty 
bridge graduate, greatly beloved by all for his excel- 
lent parts and performances, encouraged them equal. 
ly by his exhortation and example, until he was mor- 
tally wounded about the middie of the afternoon ; 
from which hour he faited not to pray aloud for their 
preservation. By the blessing of providence the 
faithful spirit of this indomitable handful was crown- 
ed with success. Towards evening, the shouts of the 
Indians, disconcerted and diminished by this deter- 
mined resistance, began to cease and their fire to 
slacken ; and about sunset, the remainder retired 
yielding the honor of the well-fought field, without a- 
vailing themselves of those trophies, which they nev- 
er omitted to tear from the slain, when they were 
successful. Being thus left lone masters of the bat- 
tle ground—but ia no condition to pursue their du- 
bious advantage, the exhausted survivors, towards 
midnight, drew off the remnant of their slaughtered 
force, leaving their dead upon the shore, and obliged 
to abandon their dying. 

: As the moon arose over the lake, they took up their 
line of march by its waning light—leaving among the 
sufferers, the second lieutenant, with a couple of load- 
ed muskets, which he requested, to enable him to 
give them some account of the closing scene, if they 
should perchance be within hearing on the follewing 
day. Accordingly when they had gained some dis 
tance on the ensuing morning, two reports were 
heard in that direction; and afterwardsa third in 
euccession ; after which all was silent. At about 
- same Sone, probably less than two miles from 

s spot, they were . compe to part their 
er lieutenant, with the — et Sow. a 
this plain, bequeathing it the name of-Frye. A favor- 
able air wafted a canoe, tv which one of the wound- 
ed had committed himself, a number of miles, until 
he reached a shelter; and from that period repose 
began to settle upon the surrounding scenery of Love- 
well’s Poud, undisturbed for a long time, except by 
one or two armed parties, which followed from New- 
Hampshire and Massachusetts, to perform the sad fa- 
neral office over the uoburied remains of their breth- 
ren, and swell the last solemn and affecting point of 
war, that arose within these woods. Traces of blood 
were then fresh upon the field; and the names of 
those they piously covered with earth, carved upon 
the trees, were visible, as late a8 1784. Con 
rary narratives of the action have come down to our 
day, intermingled with traditions. P images were 
made fo the spot, within the memory Jan living, by 
those who related the occurrences, which are thos 
brought down to our own ears, with the faithfulness 
of oral testimony. A generation longer lived, than 
the human, the venerable growth than the last, hath 
also borne a faithful. record of the action; and the 
marks of the battle are still to be traced on their an- 
cient, ough falling tranks. A not less interesting 
memorial of the engagement is exhibited in the sub- 
— opening aod settlement of this beautiful sec- 
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It is but to follo few steps i 
when the stroke of the ote “succeeded the chanve of 
the musket—when the sound of the shuttle was heard 


instead of the hatchet—and the morning—poon 
evening sound of the ‘fro righ 





hope, diminished by a detachment left at the Orsi- | poring epize, over the surrou 


then a mere cheerless waste 
wild and trackless territory 


58 
tates, of which the present spat is 
ting link; you behold towns and 
schools and colleges, mills and man : 
mies and churches—water powert—-mechanica} 
—mental pewer. All these monuments 
rich and ornament the interior ; while the busy wate 
of commeree stretch along the sea-shore—their pin 
covered with —— merchandize—the sea 
with the sailing returning canvase—temples 
ing in all our towas—and tern teria, 
long the coast. Our modes of defence are in ¢ 
time changed from garrisons within to 
out; and our priuciples of self-protect 
from forts upon the frontier to fleets upon the ox 
Our forests are descending dowa our streams tp tray 
port the treasures of the soil, overshadowed with 
thunders of our sovereiguty, to the remotest 
of the universe. 
Not high raised walle nor battlements 
constitute our safe-guards, but free institutions’ 
ed, religion dispensed, justice administered, the 
ences of order felt almost without its sauct 
the gentle showers of heaven, and -mei—“ hish 
minded men”—discharging the functions of ; 
ment—these are the present ramparts and securi 
of our encial system. By a_ recent developemest 
the igternai powers of self government, in fall aces 
dance with anic will of the nation, and 
strict conformity with all the moral rules which ; 
soeiety, the red principles of svciat ave 
—— rye in this community, De 
on point, and late arrived at the period oti 
cal maturity ; aod which is now enjoyi ’ ind : 
exercise of all its municipal faculties,in their full ples 
itude and vigor. 
While we thus indulge oyrselves in the 
contemplation of our present prosperity, let us liam 
for a moment to reverse the tablet, and what hai 
come of the wes meme Where are the th 
thet: once unrestraived within the 
boundaries. of New-England ? Where are 4 
cient Abenaquis of Acadia? Where the —— 
wock, of the numerous nations, that once * 
these broad domaine under the general d 
of Tarateens? Where are those, that 
“salmon in these streams, and chased the deer 
these shades, and frequented the fairest. post 
Maroshdn for their food or their delight? Where ie 
the leaves. of the forest, that fell last year? 
White Hills remain, but the red men are gone. Tits 
tribes have long since become extinct, with but fe 
and feeble exceptions ;—or if there runs & 
their blood in human veins, it wanders abroad te 
rich some other soil, like the waters that tarn sual 
from the Atlantic, and fall into the Gulf of St. La 
rence, or wind their way to the western ocean. Ife 
would look for the native on this side of the Al 
ny, where his ancestors once were sachems, 
see him bianching beneath the influence, or bleng 
ing before the power, of civilization. Its lem 
spirit has pronounced over him a _paralyzin ¥ 
waveshim away toward the — with an 
chanter’s wand. Or if it has breathed the mildeg: 
cents of philanthropy, and speken to him the 
nant language of the gospel, and the at 
begun to redeem their condition from bai 1 
pursuing the genial arts of agriculture ; and te tad 
~ losing of a 2* state of society, we may @ 
em on the point of being expelied from tis 
grounds, thus endeared to them by new assoc 
and about to bear the bones of their ancestors ac 
the Se beyond the Mi 
to lay their burdens at ‘the 
of the Rocky Mountains ;—or to migrate still farties 
beyond the valley of the west, towards the sefti 
sun, and the where hemay rise no 
Wherever they are, a sense of their condition of 
over them—like a cloud—aud the most melaeds 
forebodings, respecting the future sh 
race, fill their most inte and prophetic § 
That — — lating le has seized upht 
Very vitals of the aboriginal population, is as certs 
and perhaps as fatal, as that hich is annually ¢ 
nding its ravages over the Campagna of 
Rome. The deep crimson glow of the beman cole. 
plexion is * away from the face of — 
na like the color of the evening sky. That rich 
red vein, in the fertilizing bosom of the earth, 4 
-ran alike through South and. North V io rapide: 
ly exhausted. ‘We are driven back’ said an j 
warrior, resting against a decayed oak, ‘ until we cae 
retreat no farther. Our bows are broken. Our fii 
are extinguished. In a short time the white peo 
shall cease to persecute us—-because we shall cease 
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It cannot be denied, that there were ights a 
soil, older than those nt the Plymouth Com * 
Waldo Patent, Sir Ferdi Gorges, the * 
Associates or the Ten Proprietors. And it never 
been questioned, that this right was in the Aborigines 
fhe broad arrow of Indian sovereignty was traced ag 
on these trees. The moral sersce of the preseutagl 
is too strong to insist, that these original rights hey 
not been in some respect violated; al: ta 
be true, that a great pr ion of the native title 
been extinguished with innocence and integrity. 
Indians, again, had some arts for the enjoyment | 
life; and we now see only the rains, or he 
ofa state, whether of nature or of society, that 
sufficient for the enjoyment of a « portion 
man happiness. Here they gat the green 7 
upon which they slept ; and were refreshed 
same fragrance, that had their ancestors: tar 
ages. Here their fires bomed for centuries 
Here they raised their corn, and spent their secall 
summer, This was once the home of Watanet 
and perhaps of Adiawando. This spot; which 
covered the bones, was the fair patrimony of 
and here on the bare earth—pehaps 

By too severe a fate— 

he lay, weltering in his blood. Although a 
merciless enemy, when his passions were row 
flicted or injury, or excited by C: 
tifice, the dark chief was not without hie re 
virtaes. At other times he had hunted and sia 
ed by the side of the comrade, from whom he receig 


the fatal bullet. Pa 
man, if he ever —— — rte 
unt 
and 


Ups. | he gave him an inhospitable 


was himeelf a bold and k b 
winter before had performed a 


and c. 
crs 
exploit a of Indians, fire 
bya teata poed, The wes ust tar fins tan ACen 
euterprise that seacon. The Pequawket 
The ton of the mountain and the mist 
scourge of bis race at the throat of his 
saw no beam of peace the ; 
ofrefage in the valley. Bat his heart kse@h 
Ae would not turn upon his heel to save bis 
Whe we thereto mournfor Legen! == 
Taz Mcaperezas oF Susan. snp; Bouse: 
The stories of the murders of Col. Sharp and 
Francis Baker, must be still fresh iu the. mom 
of every one. Their murderers have 20%; 
expiated their crimes by death, and both by th 
own hands. Isase B. Desha, the murderer # 
Baker, cut his own tbroat from ear to cas while 
im prison, and thus has ended the ridie 
which bas been carried on in Kentacky, ip 
tion to his different trials. Beauchamp 
wife both gave each other mortal wounds 
a few hours, only, of the time appointed for 
execution. We Lelieve the tragical story ©@ 
which led to the murder of Sharp is wi 
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race, we hope a counterpart wil] not be found in 
any country. We copy the following remarks in 
relation to this subject from the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Gazette. 


Embracing the whole history of the case, it 
may bedeclared one of the most striking and 
awful combinations of deaperate revenge, hard- 
ened guilt, and fatal result,which have ever been 
offered,! whether in real life, the drama, or the 
pages of romance, to the wonder and detestation 
of mankind. No poet, uo novelist,has conceived 
& story more harrowing, nor framed a lesson 
more powerful against the indulgence of licen- 
tious passion. 3— 

The wretched female, was originally corrupt- 

ed by the person who was the first sacrifice in 
the tragedy—a man of elevated rank in the pro- 
fession of the law and the society of his state; 
the seducer found a husband for her in Beau- 
champ, and promised, as the culprits affirmed. a 
piece of land in consideration of the marriage :— 
this promise, according to the same testimony, 
was violated, und an attempt made to deepen the 
woman's. infamy, by charging her with having 
brought forth a proof of grosser libertiniem. The 
rancor of disappoinzment, the thirst of venge- 
ance, exasperated her fierce spirit, and gave a 
truly demoniac character to her whole scheme of 
existence. In Beauchamp, she seems to have 
had a profitpate, indiscreet, anc congenial auxil-. 
iary, stung, himself, by poe | ty wrong and cen- 
tumely, and susceptible of being rendered a doub- 
le slave. He was, if we may judge from his con- 
duct on his trial, and the last scene, narrated by 
the clergyman, doatingly fond of this evil genius, 
that became the partner of his bosom only tp 
consummate his ruin andignominy. She inces- 
santly stimulated him to shed the blood of the 
object of their’ common hate—for a long time 
they mutually cherished and matured the pro- 
cate 
machination and faleehood, he introduced him- 
self, at dead of night, into the dwelling of the 
devoted victim, inveigled him from his bed,where 
he reposed with a tender and respectable wife, 
and dealt the mortal blow just as that wife ap- 
proathed, iualarm, to ascertain what meant the 
ominous dialogue which she overheard. 

Her frantic shrieks; ber sa prostrations on 
the bleeding corpse ; her precipitate flight from 
the apartment and rapid circuit around the 
house ; the glimpse which she had of the muf- 
fied assassin outside ; his quick retreat ; the in- 
fatuation which led to his arrest ; the tale which 
he invented to burden another and innocent per- 
son with the crime ; the doubts which shadowed 
all the accusations, for a term ; the mystery which 
extended beyond the event to its causes and a- 
gents, and the nature of the evidence in court,— 
allconstitute a body of circumstances equal in 
rarity and interest to most of the terrific excess- 
es of malignant vice, by the recital of which the 
human heart has been taught the extremity of 
its weakness and danger. Butthe example goes 
further; the moral is net confined to the butche- 
ry of one offender, and the conviction and exe- 
cution of another. 
penitent woman,—whether against her will, by 
the reckless fury of the miscreant whom she had 
goaded so long und steadily to the crime of as- 
sassination, or iu consequence of an agreement 
between them to perish thus madly ——— 
completes the horror and admonition of this se- 
ries of iniquity, wherein the salutary connexion, 
as ordained hy God, between depravation and 
misery, between crime and punishment, are il- 
lustrated in 3 manner that signalizes both his jus- 
lice and mercy. 





Literary. Our last page contains a review of 
the last Romance by the celebrated Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, entitied Gaston de Blondeville. If wecan 
judge of the work from the notice taken of-it in 
the London Literary Gazette, it fully sustains the 
credit that lady has gained by ber former literary 
exercises. There has also been published at the 
same time, a Metrical tale entitled St. Alban’s Ab- 
bey, with some poetical effusions, which are spok- 
en very highly of in the English journals. ‘The 
following is one of her fugitive picces. 


It was a smile—a fleeting emile,~ 


Like a faint gleam through Autamne shade, 
That softly, sweetly, did beguile, 
As it around ber dimples played. 


What are smiles, and whence their sway ; 
Smiles that, o’er the features stealing, 
To the gazer’s heart convey 
All the varied world of feeling ? 
What are smiles ? 


Do they dwell in beauty’s eye ? 

No! nor in her playing cneek, 
Nor in her wavy lip—though nigh 

Scems the glancing charm they seek. 

Where do they dwell ? 

Where ?—Their home is in the mind ; 

Smiles are light—the light of soul! 
Light of many tints combined, 

And of strong and sure control. 

Smiles are light. 


There's a smile—the emile of joy, 
Bright as glance of May’s fresh morn ; 

Aud one, that gleams but to destroy, — 
*Tis the lightning smile of scorn. 


4. 


There is a smile of glow-worm hue, 
That glimmers not near scenes of folly, 
Pale and strauge, and transient too, — 
The smile of awful melancholy. 


Like to the sad and silvery showers, 
Falling in an April sun, : 
Is the smile that pity rs * 
O’er the deed that fate has done. 
Dear is friendship’s meeting look ; 
As moonlight on a sleeping vale, 
Soothing these the sun forsook, 
So does that o’er care prevail. 


Orations. ‘Since our last paper Mr. Everett's 
Mr. Child's, and Mr. Colman’s (of Salem) fourth 


and the well known talents of each of these gen- 
tlemen, particularly the former, make any men- 
tionof them unnecessary. Suffice it to say, that 
we have becn pleased with their perusal, and we 
hope their reception with the public, will be e- 
gual to their merit. 


The violent death of theim- | 


who have purchased it will find it profitable. We 
have nodoubt they will exert themselves to ren- 
der it as useful to the public as any paperin the 
city, and that they will suceeed. 





Humor. We like to seea man bearing his mis- 
fortunes without repining, fur we are well assur- 
ed that they never assume so difficult a character 
in the reality as the imagination often forebodes, 
and the man who can laugh at them like the au- 
thor ofthe following, we should think well worth 
having for a companion. . 


Oh come, on some cold rainy day, 
When the birds cannot show a dry feather, 
Bring your sighs and your tears, Granny Grey, 
Let us all be unhappy together. 
Bring the heart-piercing shoots from your corn ; 
Bring all the duil news you can gather ; 
Bring Dick Dismal, who looks so forlorn, 
Let us all be unhappy together, 


We'll talk about mildews and blights, 
Occasioned by badness of weather ; 
About horrible dreams and dull nights, 
And we'll all be unhappy together. 
And we'll talk of the ghost without head, 
That kissed mother Mump ia the cellar, 
That frightened the barber's boy dead, 
And we'll all be unhappy together. 


Let us fancy fresh duty on.snuff, 

Cats, lap-dogs or monkeys to clever ; 
Let's suppose that there’s taxes enough, 

To make us unbappy together. 
Let us talk of invasion and blood, 
Of devils, black, blue, white and yellow, 
Noah's ark, Noah’s self and the flood : 
Let us all be unhappy together. 


Let us mourn for those days that are past, 
When our hearts were as light as a feather ; 
Let's suppose that this day is our last, 

Let usall be unhappy together. 

And I charge you, my dear Granny Grey, 
Should you meet Susan Sad, that you tell her, 
The keg*s burst, and the gin’s run away, 

And we're all most unhappy together. 





Governor Wantep. Our sister state of Ver- 
mont, happens, just at this time to be very much 
in want of a Governor. The present incumbent 
has declined serving again, and nobody can be 
found who is willing to supply his place. Every 
body who has becn nominated, with the excep- 
tion, we believe, of two Baptist Ministers, has re- 
fused th® office on account of the low salary. 
We would recommend to our neighbors in Ver- 
mont,to send a person to Boston, suitably quali- 
fied to examine the claims and the abilities of 
the host of office seekers we have here, aud per: 
haps there might be one fonnd who would be fit 
for an elevation to ths office of chief magietrate 
of Vermont. If they could not find one it would 
not be for want of numbers to select from. 





Loneevity. A gentleman has handed us 
the following statement which may be relied on 
as correct, and furnishes a singular instance of 
longevity, suchas we are inclined to think will 
hardly find an equal. A gentleman came from 
Devonshire, England, nearly one hundred years 
ago and settled in the town of Duxbury, Mass. 
He had nine children, the oldest aged eighty and 
the youngest fifty six. These nine have fifty five 
children, two hundred and fifteen grand children 
and twenty-four great grand children, all of 
whom are now living ; making in all, three hund- 
red and three persons now alivé Seloncing to one 
family. The united ages ofthe nine founders, 
amounts to six hundred and sixteen years. These 
persons are mostly all now residing in the coun- 
ty of Plymouth and enjoying good health. 





other journals. A collection of rattlesnakes is 
exhibiting in New-York.—Mr. and-Mrs. Bar- 
ret are playing at Providence._——The late arri- 
vals from Europe give nothing interesting. — 
Two negro women and a child bave been kid- 
napped at Baltimore and advertised for sale in 
Norfolk, Va.— A tavern keeper at the Springs 
has invented a niachine to keep off the flies.—— 
The late Westminster Review contains un arti- 
cle on the Militia system of the United States. 
——It hasbeen decided by the stockholders of 
the Hudson Joint Stock Company in England, to 
dissolve the Company.—Commodore Porter 
has accepted the command of the Mexican Na- 
vy.——A live Guanna is exhibiting at the New- 
England Museum.—The City Clerk has adver- 
tised for proposals for the office of Constable. —— 
Money is said to be plenty when wanted on good 
notes.——The negroes kidnapped at Baltimore 
have been restored to their owners.—The 
Park-street suciety have irvited Rev. Justin 
Edwards to become their pastor.—The claims 
on France are about to be speedily adjusted.— - 
The overseers cf Harvard College met yesterday 
afternoon.——T he English Parliament was pro- 
rogued on the 6th of June——The young men 
of this city are to assemble on the second of Au- 
gustand hear an Eulogy frora S. L. Knapp Esq. 
——The Rev Mr. Potter is to be instituted rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church on the 29th of August. 
——The Greene Ccunty Bank stopped payment 
on the 17th inst.——A new paper entitled the 
Juvenile Miscellany is toe published in this city. 
——There were a numlser of marriages on Sun- 
day morning last.——-An accident has happened 
to the Steam Be.at ‘acon in Charleston harbor,but 
none to the passengers.——A society bas been 
formed in China, Me. to take one copy of a Bos- 
ton psper.-——They use grasshoppers in Epsom, 
N. U. %o manure the land with.——There has 





Periodicals. The United States Literary Ga-~ 
zette and New York Review have been joined 
and are in future to be issued simultaneousls in 
this city and New York, under the editori.g) 
charge of Messrs. Bryant and Carter. 

The Boston Gazette, has been sold by th.e wid- 


ow of Mr. Gardner, to Messrs Beals ond Homer, 
Mr. Knapp has resigned the editorial d epartineat 


q- formerly Ff secretary of 
State. ‘The typographical appearar jee of the pa- 


d we hope ye gentlemen 


to Alden Bradford Es 


per has improved, an 


b--en ‘4 great fre in Pesersburg, Va.—The Bur- 
me‘se war is said to have cost the British East Io- 
“sa Company sixty millions of Dollars.——A 
Jackson man says nine tenths of the community 
are opposed to the adwinistration. 


——— 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIO Ws. 


WASHINGTON IRVING, 
works of our own coumtt’™men. We are too 
age. We bring forw>:-4 ali their beauties into 
the strongest light - 49 throw every blemish and 





Items or Inte iuicence, after the manner of ~ 


It is difficultto speak with 5” ypart: ality of the 





defect into the back ground. This partiality pre- 
vails to the greatest extent in countries where the 
literary reputation is not yet established, and 
where every exhibition of native talent is consid- 
ered as the blossoming of future greatness. This 
is peculiarly the case with our own country. We 
are a people comparatively in our youth,and jeal- 
ous, not only of our national, but of our literary 
character. By our indiscriminate approbation of 
every thing Aincrican, we have been trayed in- 

to errors of judgment and extravagancies of taste 
in our literary criticisms, and we have bestowed 

the name of American literature on a mass of 
miserable productions, simply because they are 

of domestic manufacture. - 

Itcannot be denied, however, that we have 
some authors whose writings would not diegrace 
the literature of any country, and of whom we 
may justly be proud. One, in particular, is more 
popular than the rest at home, and abroad has 
been more highly complimented. It is Irving. 
The works of this writer are of two distinct class- 
es,foreign and domestic ; one a deseription of men 
and manners in England, the other of svciety 
and natural scenery in Awerica ; one written at 
home, the other abroad. Much difference of o- 
pinion has existed as to the comparative merits 
of these, and it yet remains undecided to which 
the preference ought to given. The amount of 
sentiment seems, however, to be in favor of the 
domestic tales, and, we think, with justice. 

It is natural tu suppose that an author would 
describe those scenes most happily, and paint 
those traits of character in truest colors, with 
which he is most familiar. He has had the orig- 
iual constantly before him, he has studied its pe- 
culiarities, and can, therefore, sketch his copy in 
bolder outlines, and fill it up with more truth and 
vividness, than it would be possible for him to do, 
had he seen the original only a few times, and 
examined it but imperfectly. Accordingly, we 
find that Irving has been more successful in his 
domestic, than in his foreign tales. Among A- 
merican scenery he is perfectly at home. On the 
waters of the Hudson he points out every place 
that has some ancient tradition about it, and a- 
mong the Highlands he is familiar with every ro- 
mantic feature. He pilots us to delightful recess- 
es which we never before imagined so enchant- 
ing, he leads us among mountain scenery which 
never appeared halfso picturesque, and descends 
with us into haunted dingles, the inhabitants of 
which we were never before acquainted with. 
Ta drawing the picture of the primitive Dutch 
settlers, in describing their curious customs, and 
respecting their petty warfares, he has succeeded 
to admiration. True, they are sometimes a little 
caricatured, but-there isso much truth in the 
picture of the Dutchman enveloped in clouds of 
smoke and bis ten pair of breeches, such cor- 
rectness in that of his mistress whose hair is nice- 
ly sleeked down with buttermilk, and her pocket 
asbig as a churn, and moro than all, so much of 
vational character displayed in the Manhattan 
army charging under cover of the smoke of their 
tobacco pipes, that we cannot fail to rucognize 
them. He is never put to the necessity of the 
old Dutch painter, who wrote under his: pictures, 
“ Dis is de man and dis is de horse.” 
the truth is, the domestic stories of Irving 
have never before been related as stories, the 
subjects are all new, or, at least, unhacknied, the 
scenery never before descrbed, nor the manuers 
portrayed ; while his foreign tales are stale and 
uninteresting by reason of their repetition. In 
the former there is the freshuevs of youth, in the 
latter, the insipidity of ag; the former has the 
novelty of first sights, the fatter the triteneas of 
familiar objects. The grognd of Englaud had 
every inch of it been travelled over by English 
authors long before Irving set foot on that shore, 
and when he went about, Peking up old legends, 
which to bim, indeed, weretew, €xehiining cas- 
tleg and abbevs, which he nsver had seen befure, 
and-noticing traits of character in a people a- 
mong whom he had just cowe, then, forsooth, he 
concluded he was tellinga sew story; while, iu 
fact, it is the same, though in different words, 

thaps, that Addison and Goldsmith and Field- 
ing and Smollet and Scott have*related with e- 
qual, or greater felicity. Twes ot a traveller in 
the new world, indeed, migat abound with the 
surprising and marvellous as well as the new and 
interesting, and, no doubt, would tell, aye, and 
sell, too, to advantage 5 but tales of a traveller in 
the old world, are “ thrice told tales,” and un- 
luckily for Irving, have fouxd a large number 
neither of purchasers nor readers. 

Besides, most of his foreign tales are scrious or 
pathetic, in which he does uot succeed so happi- 
ly asin the humorous. Almost all of Salmagun- 
diand Knickerbocker is humorous descri;tion, 
and, 1 will venture to say is not surpassed by 
any thing of the kind in any country or language. 
Indeed, the richest vein of wit, of genuine wit, 
and natural humor, pervades cach of these works 
changing its complexion with the subject, but 
retaining its character throughout. There is a 
natural ease and goud humor about our author 
when on American grovad and among his ac- 
waintance, but an evident restraint and servile 
attery under the roof of an Englishman, and 
with strangers. He seems to be afraid to say 
any thing to set the table in a roar, lest he should 
forfeit the good opinion of his host and the com- 
pany. He purifies his humor, till it evaporates, 
and polishes his wit till the edge is quite 
wore off. On English ground he walks with an 
affected artificial gait, so that he dees not move 
eo easily, nor gracefully,es though he used his 
ow natural way. Desirous of being a classical 
author, he pays fastidious a tention to every word, 
and sometimes to every syllable he writes, and 
often sacrifices matter and interes} to point and 
manner. In fine, the language may be purer, 
the style more correct, and the wit more refined 
in the foreign tales ; but there is more genuine 
humor, more natural description, and peculiarity 
of manner in the domestic ; in reading the form- 
er we often grow tired and lose all interest, in 
perusing the latter we are constantly delighted 
and always interested ; the former will bear un- 
ly one reading, tbe latter will richly repay every 
successive perusal. : 





ject. 


which are quite as intelligible :—This made our 
nation free—this keeps it free—and this alone can 
preserve its freedom. > 
_ There is another phrase, almost equally fash- 
tonable. “ It isthese, that made our churches 
flourishing—it is these that keep them so,—and it 
is these that must keep them so, or they aust 
fall into ruin.” Instead of this phraseology, why 
not say—these principles made our churches 
flourish —these keep them flourishing—acd these 
alone can preserve them from ruin. 
Sat. Vers. Sar. 





BEASTLIN ESS. * 
A story is told of a humorous priest, 
When invited to join in a frolicksome feast. 
Who promieed to eat, and to drink, like @ beast. 


The wags had all planned (to use one of their tropes) 
To get the good parson upon the high ropes : 

And to do it his promise now gave them high hopes. 
So they in this way, the experiment tried ; — 
With food and with liquor they constantly plied ; 
Which three times in four, the parson denied, 


At length says one wag, tipping t‘others the wiak, 

$ It's time, Mr. priest, of your promise to think ; 

Which was, like a beast, you would eat and would 
drink.” 


‘* My promise I'll keep,” quickly answered the priest. 
‘* More than nalure requires to devour at a feast, 
Is to act like most men, sirs,—and not like @ beas!.” 
4, 
ee 
VARIETIES. 
Haie-Cuttixe. Stare not, gentle reader, at 
seeing this word at the head of ‘an article in a 
medical journal. We have heen accused of us- 
ing terms unintelligible to common readers; we 
venture to assert that no such objection can be 
urged to the term hair-cutting. Every body un- 
derstands its meaning, though most persons are 
hot aware in what way itcan affect every body’s 
health. 
Iu a previous volume of onr paper, we have 
spoken of the effects of the hair onthe animal 
spirits ; a word or two at present on the influ- 
ence it exerts over the body. In hair-cutting, as 
in every thing else, there is tlways a fashion at 
whose shrine health may be easily sucrificed. 
Once it was customary not only to shorten the 
hair, but to thin it out, and to the dexterity with 
which this operation was perfurmed, we looked 
for the evidence of skill onthe part of the artist. 
Fof a long series of years this fashicn prevailed. 
The air was thus allowed access to the head, e- 
vaporation went oun freely, and the matter of 
perspiration not being confined, was not com- 
pelled to concrete and aceumulate around the 
roots of the hair. This commendable practice 
no doubt derived its origin from the just and ad- 
mirable doctrine of one of the Fathers of medi- 
cine, who comprised the great rules of hygiene in 
these three—keep the feet warm, the bowels op- 
en, and the head cool. These wonderfully com- 
prehensive and salutary directions were followed 
implicitly until our own da ; but we, in the 
phrenzy of fashion, have 
ourfathers. Instead of the thick-soled shoes and 
home-knit stockings of former times, silk and 
eng are the only protection allowed to the 
t. Ice creamsand cognac are a sore deviation 
from the second and act the least important of 


the rules, and to complete owe epastary the ha:- 
dresser has entirely abandoned the smaN Scissors, 


and itis the universal fashion to have the hair as 
thick asit will grow. It is frequently shortened 
ouly to make it grow the thicker, and the macas- 
sar oi! and many other such nostrums find a ready 
sale for the purpose of effecting the same ob- 


By this mode of dressing the hair, it must be 
evident to every one that a degree of beat is main 
tained in the head which is unfavorable to h--alth. 
The matter of perspiration concretes around and 
fills up the pores, and the cooling effects of a free 
evaporation of the secreted fluids ure entirely 
lost. Add to this the uncleaniiness of the prac- 
tice, and the manifest disadvantage which must 
result from any occasional exposure, and which 
might have been prevented by keeping the head 
habitually cool, and no observing or sensible man 
can be induced to submit to the present style of 
hair-cutting. We would gladly say more un this 
subject if we thought by so doing we could re- 
store the good old practice of thinning out the 
hair; but our readers will be led, by what we 
have already remarked, to reflect seriously on 
this subject, and if each one exerts his individual 
influence, we may hope ere long to close up this 
avenue to disense.—[Medical Jatelligencer.) 


Some months ago, the fashionable countess of 
Regia, celebrated by the tourists in Mexico, and 
wife of the most opulent of the Mexican noble- 
men, wasdivorced from her husband b the sent- 
efce of acompetent tribunal. The effair occa- 
sioned much noise. She was placed for a few 
days in a convent, but soon withdrew from it to 
reside with an aunt upon an alimony of siz thou- 


| their present misdemeanor. 


n from the feith of P 





EERE LED 





' long time in the habit of going into sho to 
articles, and while the pre de attending 
anewering their demand 
goods of the light and 
great number of bandbuxes and trunks 


brought with the i ‘ ; 
: pe m to the police offic: , ¢ 


ble larcenies. 


mentioned wome 
years of age were arrested 


practices, who has nut been { 


twelvemouth, and have heen y 
the city, to persons living in others, gener 
taking part g00ds and puft cash ! Th * 
the detection Wasa quarrel among themeelves. 
They have carried on their trade chiefly in Ca- 
nal street,of late, where they have robbed a great 
sent” of retail dry goods shops.— [N. ¥. Ames- 
Lono Caancetron Noarumnortox One rai 

afternoon, his Lordship plainly dressed, walking 
in Parliament street, picked up « badsome ring 
which, according to custom (in past, and, I be- 
lieve, in present times) was immediately claimed 


. ‘ gentleman ring-dropper, who, on receiv 
nis lost treasure, appeared so joyfi ‘ 
ful, that he insleaeh on the 2 soak. 
companying him to an adjoining cotfee-house, tv 
crack a bottle at his (the ring- entleman’s) cx- 
pense. Being inthe hamor for a joke, Lord 
Northington acceded, aud followed him to the 
coffve-house, where they were shewn into a 
private room, and over the bottle fur atime dis- 
cussed indifferent topics. At length they were 
joined by certain centederates ; and then, hazard 
being proposed, the Chancellor heard one whis- 
per to another, ‘ Damn the luaded dice—he is not 
worth the trouble-—pick the old Alat’s pocket at 
once.’ On this, the Qord Chancellor discovered 
himself, and told them, if they would frankly 
confess why they were induced to a pove hin 
80 eDormousa flat, he would probab 
Instantly, with all 
due respect they replied, * We beg your Lord- 
ship’s pardon ; but when we see a gentiemnan in 
white stockings on a dirty day, we consider him 
—2* cam ane * * feuthers, as we 
Oped to have plucked your Lordghip’s.— - 
nold’s Life.] 2 — a 
“Sir Walter Scott kills the 
Woodstock,” said Mrs. O. 
Horace Smith. 
only scotcheg it.” 


King’s English ia 
the other day to 
“No,” answered the wit, “ he 
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OFFICE WANTED. 
Wanted, Rooms suitable for a Printing Office 
with a small toom fronting on the street fur a Count 
ting Room. A tenement in Congrese-street would 
be prefer, but one in the vicinity of the Post-Office, 
though in another street, might answer the parpore. 
Apply at this Office. 


SMasonic Calendar. 


_ COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
M@Ut Lebanon Lodge, Boston, Moeday. 
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Mãrriages. 

Tu this city, Mr. Richard K. Kelloxs io Mise Careline L.A. Leach ; 

Mr. Samuel 28. W. Brooks to Miss Sarah Greene ; , 


— — Mr. John March, of Bustua, te Miss Careline Kid- 
Ta Newport, R. 1. Lieut. Neary Brewster, to Miss Careline Lovieg 


In Cherlesion, Va. Mr. Thomas Whitefier to Miss Kancy Chaddock 
— * * 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Ann eee 58; 
1s Combrigapory Be ies Sally B. Tyler ged 24 

am s % . 
In Concord, Mr. Lovel — * * 
Ja Providecce, Mary E. Curtis, aged 27. 
Ia Eastport, Mr. Jongh Beker, aged 46. 
~ In Bolton, on the 15h just. Mise. 








SILVER AND PLATED GOODS, &e. . 
ILVER Tea £ets, Spoons, Ladies, end every arti- 
cle of Silver Ware generally uegd, Goastently for 
sale, and — — to order. Algo,-~Piated 
Ware, of all descriptions—nae Castors, Candiestickr, 
Tea Sete, Spoons, &c. &c. Japanned Waiters, io sets 
and singly; Astral, Mantel, and Hisngiug Lampe, 
Brittannia Tea Pots and Lampe; aod articles 
ofevery description,—at the corner of ee 
oly 28. 


Washington streets. 3m 
AYLOR'’S MATERNAL 30OLICITUDE for a 
Daughter's Best Interests.—Also, PRACTICAL 
HINTS to YOUNG FEMALES, on the Doties of a 
Wife, a Mother, aud a Mistress of a Family. By Mra. 
Taylor, price 63 cents each in a moroces back, jutt 
— and for sale by JAMES LORING, No. 132 
ashington street. 
Extract from the Boston Recorder and Telegraph- 








sand dollars per annum. Thislady was quite a 
state personage ; one of the chiefs of the party of 
the centralists or anti-federalists ; and an object cf 
personal as well as political devotion to a numer- 
ous train of admirers. Although she brought no 
estate, or dowry, tothe Count, and was ; le- 
gally separated after fourteen yeérs of marriage, 
she has contrived to procure 8 Sudgment against 
him, by which he is declared incapable of man- 
aging his property and put into the custody of 
trustees or guardians. He is cy no meanse fool 
or ideot, and has appealei from the iniquitous de- 
eree, which was obtaided from a court, military 
in fact, though it he've jurisdiction touching en- 
tails and primogeu’ture. The Count’s lawyer is 
Francisco Tagle, one of the ablestin Mexico. 
Tagle has prin’.ed a curions statement of the case, 
now before *.3-~in which he asks whether it wiil 
not be iho aghit that such ‘things have happened, 
Not in r¢:pu‘olican Mexico, but in Turkey or Bar- 





Ma. Bucaixenax,—I am not the only one of 
those, who complain of the length of the speech- 
es, orations, or sermons, which come to us, either 
through the medium of the ears, or-of the eyes ; 
through tbe ears, if we hbear them pz onounced-— 
througb wie eyes, if we see them iq prin — we 
18 00": mode of expreasion, I” arueular, whic 
W'd notice, at this time, whichis used very fre- 

uent..y by our speec 
——— which, apes to my ears and my 

eyes, — — useless. 





cations, in this state and pation. “ It is this, that 
mede our nation free—it is this, that keeps it 
free, and it is this, -and this alone, that cen pre- 
serve its freeiom.” Now it would take less time 
10 speak, write, or print the following sentences, 





“ers, orutors, and ser- 
“ His this, 
In order to explain my Meaning, in ss concise 


a manner as possible, 1 will give a few examples 
of the use of the above phrases, in recent publi- 


bary, if ut all ; and quotes the lan ze of Cice- 
ro-—Quam rempublicam mu. In qua urbe 
vieiane ? Senatus hac intelligit ; vidd..... 


tgmen— 

— tothe gossip’s chronicle, Generals 
Bravo and Victoria particularly favor the lady’s 
cause, from political not less than personal pre- 

ilections. 

: “ This most scandalous business,” says Tagle, 

“has begun to be notorious, and shall soon be 
much more so: what is worse is—that measures 
are taken by strong arms to beat down form aod 
right, still further so as to consummate the werk 
of iniquity.—(Nat. Gaz.} 


Two female swindlérs were exomined at the 
police office on Wednesday, on charges of oe 
extensive depredations on the property of — 
ers in dry goods. ‘They are married womea 
sisters; their husbands, it appears are respecta- 
hie individuals, had no knowledge of these prac- 





ent; and so great is the interest excited, thet 
few indeed will be willing to pause 


we are galishied the secret of l:ving 
Extracts from her Correspondence. 


TO THE LADIES. 





modation, he therefore takes the |} 
that his Store, No. 32, MARKET 


They sold the ariicles pilfered — — 


3, rloini various 
oy donors A 
posed to be the product of innumere- 


Three other females, the sisters of the above 
% one of them only thirteen 

esterda iti 
supposed there is still — — — 


carried on the business of shop Lifting fur abovea 


The cause uf 


ly forget 


~ 


I<P No moeting of the Boston Gounci with ws — 
ν···———— 
— — — 


S 


ee 


“ Of tse two (works) which stand at the head of this 
notice—if the preference must be given to either, it is 
the latter. Here the writer seems to be in herele- 


till they fied the 


close of the volume former for a 
younger claes of persoas—for children. latter, 
for youth, and even matrons and men. it contaias, 


Aleo.——-Memoise and Remains of Jane Tayler, with 


T havi been Goqueatiy: snguesed, SS Spe 
sctiber, by Ladies of the respectability, wheus 
he has the honour to — — 
that it would be mere agreeable for ihen to call at a 
SHOE STORE erzelusively devoted to | gecom- 








NEW QUADRILLES. 
MANN has for sale (at bic 


Quatrilics, selected from some of the most 
Ga ment once 





tices, and are involved in misery by the discove- 





ry. These women have beep, it is said, for a | 


corner 
eo Milk and Athiosos streete)-a few sete of New 
aod favorite Airs—Arranged for the Piaz0 o 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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MRS. RADCLIFFE’S NEW WORK. 
(From the London Literary Gazette.) —— 
GASTON DE BLONDEVILLE:; or, the Court of Henry 
—— a bade Thawed aa fe 
The anvouncement of a new romanée by the 
finest writer in this kind of fiction that ever ex- 
isted, was a circumstance calculated to excite in 
a high degree the curiosity of the public. It 
bas been already stated, “that Gaston de Blonde- 
ville would have been publixhed some years ago, 
had not the nutbor’s delicate temperament, 
arising from the state of her health, (which de- 
clined soon after the completion of this romance, 
made her hesitate to plunge again into the bus- 
tle of literary competition, to which, indeed, she 
seems to have heen always adverse ; and being, 
especially in the latter period of her life, in afflu- 
ent circumstagces, she could affurd to indulge in 
the leisure and privacy she so much loved.” The 
death of this celebrated authoress took place in 
1823; and for severel years before that period, 
‘the actual fact of her existence was a problem to 
thousands, over whose imaginations she had rul- 
ed with the sway of: an enchantress. That her 
Power was once more to be exercised—that she 
was te evoke another high and solemn phantasy 
—that we were again to wonder at her myste- 
ries, and thrill beneath her terrors—was an event 
as little to be expected as the fulfilment of Mil- 
ton’s wivh to 
4 0:1: up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold.” 

Mra. Ruilcliffe is confessedly at the head of her 
class; and the spell by which she commands the 
sympathies of her readers is not derived from 
circumetances of overwhelming pathos, fromthe 
actual presence of horrible events, or the use of 

— supernatural terrors; but its origin is in the em- 
ployment of materials of which she so well un- 
derstands the full use. Silence, obscurity, and 
loneliness—a large and: deserted chamber, with 
ite crumbling furniiure, in an old castle—an im- 
perfect hint of deeds in by-gone years—a picture 
=adrop of blond ona turret-staircase—a dim 
corridor—even a piece of faded tapestry,—be- 
come appalling things in her hands, and under 
her shadowy suggestions. The imagination of 
Mrs. Radcliffe is also more refined, if not more 
poetical, that of most other writers in this schoo! 
—and it is a singular characteristic of her genius, 
thateven in the wildest of her inventions she 
never loses her tendency to indulge in moral pre- 
cepts, which, in her pages, are not only of the 
purest, but of the most practical kind. Her pru- 
dence in this respect, it must be confessed, does 
detract a little from the grace of her heroines, 
with whom we should, moreover, be better pleas- 
ed if they did not weep so much—the constant 
habit. of which must have made them look old 
before their time. A few tears are all very well, 
and even beautiful, as time may serve; but to be 
always shedding tiem, let the occasion te of 
what character it may, puts pne beyond all pa- 
tience. With this slight exception, thee: is noth- 
ing affected or morbid in the genius of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe; and the power which she exercises over 
the imagination of her readers, absolute as it is, 
never tends toenervate or bewilder. 
pression lefton the sense after a perusal of her 

works, is, in general, allied to melancholy ; but 
then it isofa healthful nature, meditative rather 
han gloomy, and the mind of the reader is exalt- 
ed aa witha religious feeling. We know: not 
OUNET Be ee wee Stee 2 bese it hae olwape 
appeared to us that Mrs. Radcliffe produces a 
more permauent effect by her sweetness and pen- 
siveness than by her terror. For instance,— 
Montoni bas but a feeble hold upon you, except 
at the moment you are engaged in reading about 
him ; and you are inclined on closing The Halian 
to suspect thateven Schedoni, inscrutabie and 
fiendish ashe appears, might have been baffled, 
if not defeated, hy a manly resistance. But who 
ean ever forget the melancholy © history of La 
Moite’s poor fumily and their desolate seclusion, 
in The Romance of the Forest—or the tender 
sweetness of parts of The Mysteres of Udolpho 2 
Such for instance, as the account of St. Aubert’s 
tranquil enjoyments onthe banks of the Garonne 
—the adventure of Emily in the fishing-house— 
the journey acrossthe Pyrenees, and the first 
meeting with Valancourt—the halt in the forest, 
and the moonlight festival near La Voisin’s cot. 

" tage, where St. Aubert stops to die—the myste- 

rious music, supposed to be connected with hix 
destiny, which sounds at midnight among the 
leaves in that secluded piace— the return of Em- 
ily to La Vallee, after the losa«f her parents— 
the escape from Usiolpho with Du Pont; his con- 
fession touching seme of tho mysteries in the cas- 
tle, and his declaration of love tu his desolate 
companion—the mournful incidents at Chateau- 
le-Blanc, which give, as it were, a mysterious and 
ea“ pale reflex” ofthe great events which have 
gone befure—anil the serene tone of felicity with 
which the romance concludes. 

Mrs. Radcliffe’s descriptioys of natural scene- 
ry, though often too much drawn out, are also, 
to our tastes, finer in their sweetness than. in 
their grandeur. and leave behind them, on the 
mind, to endure for life, a soft and dream-like 
impression of Iudian skies, deep forests, solitary 
Con vents, still lakes, over which the choral chant 
of monks is heard in the quiet of dawn or mid- 
aight. 

ut our present bnsiness is not 80 much to an- 
alise the genius of Mrs. Radcliffe, as to give an 
account of her posthumous romance: and inde- 
pendently of this rexnson, we should feel disin- 
clined to the former task, after reading the mas- 
terly and eloquent criticism which forms a por- 
tion of the memoir of her life and writings prefix. 
ed to the present publicaticn. 

Gasrox Be Broxpevitce—the scene of which 
is laidin England in the early part of the thir- 
teenth century—is EE AR shorter — The 
Mysteries of Udolpho, e Htalian, or e Ro- 
mance © the Forest it is alvo much less compli- 
cated in ite plot and characters. Indced, Mrs. 
Radeliffe seems to have written her last work, as 
Lord Byron produced his dramas, in eomp!iance 
with the laws of unitiez; but while this simplici- 
ty will disappoint the mere romance render, or 
hunter ofter horrors, the more intellectual reader 
Will not fail to be struck with the beauty of the 

composition, und the admirable management of 
the story of Gaston. As a peice of writing, we 
do not hesitate to say that it is, to our taste, much 
finer, than the other works of the author 3 and in- 
stead of giving evidence, ax has been pre-suppos. 
ed, of a falling off in her faculties, it furnixhes a 
decided testimony of their improvement. Noth- 
tng, indeed, can surpnes her sketches of the soft 
and svivan views in Warw icksbire, to 2 smali 
epot of which the whole of the narrative is con- 
fined. Gaston de Blondeville is, in fact. another 
tale of Kenitworth, giving an account of the lofty 
doings and strange events which occured in that 
castle between three and four hundred years be- 
fore it became the thentre of the memorable ac- 
tions recorded in Sir Walter Scott’s romance. 

After an introduction, which Sup poses two tra 

vellers of the presetit day on a visit to the ruins 
of Kenilworth Castie, where they meci a person 


The im-« Noy 


of whom they bry an old illuminated manuscript, 
“ changed oo of the Norman tongue, by Grym- 
baid, Monk of Senzt Marie Priori, in Killing- 
worth,” the tale uf Gaston, (which isthe subject 
of the old MS.) commences with a she de- 
scription of the arrival at the castle of King Hen- 
ry IIl. and his train. The monarch is familiarly 
accompanied by a gay, noble-looking youth, Sir 
Gaston de Blondeville, the hero, upon whom, as 
a mark ofhis special favor, his highness is going 
to bestow the hand of a young lady of rank, and 
the marriage solemnity isto take place during 
the king’s festival at Kenilworth. As _ the pro- 
cession is passing under the castle gates, an un- 
known individual rushes from the crowd, and 
with a frantic gesture, calls out for justice on the 
head of Sir Gaston, whom he denounces as a rob- 
ber and a murderer! Having made this startlin 
charge, the accuser faints away, and is borne off. 
To the investigation of this mystery the attention 
of the reader is rivetted through the whole ro- 
mance, and many are the strage things which a- 
rise as it isunravelled. In the first volume there 
is introduced a wild and dreary metrical legend, 
which shadows forth the whole subject. From 
this we give a specimen. 


«Over the high western wolds afar 
Glimmered lights of yesterday ; 
And there one bright but treabling star 
Among the streaky shadows lay— 
The traveller’s Tonely warning. 
But soon the winds, that sing day’s dirge; 
Did o’er that star the urge, 
And bung the night with mourning ! 
«+ What steps ‘on the pty heating ?” 
He listened not on the ground, 
Ere he faraly heed a sound 
As of trampii i 
And adumal oy and foot deve nigh ; 
* Stand ho!’ ‘twas an armed man 
But he spoke nosound of ng, 
And seemcd like a 


« O’erthe lone inp ridi 
—— teen 
night 
ind the 


Where mists were abiding 
Row witch of evil days; 
Her name is written on the wind 
That speaks in cliffs and eaves confined ; 
List there when the waning moon goes down, 
Aad thou'lt hear the call her spirits own ; 
But as they hold a crystal glass, 
Or thou’lt surely rue the wild-witch tone. 
“O’er the Jone mountains riding, 
From a distant land he came, 
' No step his dark step guiding; 
But be thought be ee faze, 
That bright or dim would awhile, 
Then vanish as in very guile; 
He heard as he passed, the witch-name sound, 
And his siartled steed, at a single bound, 
Bore him away from that evil ground. 


“ But o’cr the mountains pacing 
As fast as <+ can flee, tracing 
Strange steps his steps are % 
‘And as a4 he cannot see; 
And though he fice away, 20 prest 
Wither to north, or south, or west, 
Toward the past or coming day, 
(Se dim the night he may not say)— 
Still oft by Gis did ghastly gleam 
A A corpse-light, all unknown to him. 
* ile followed the light o’er deserts wide, 
Down in deep J 
He foltowed 5 ‘ — 
He followed with dread, though linked in mail⸗ 
Till it stayed before an iron gaie, 
Where haitled turrets kep. their state, 
O'er towers so high and massy 
They seemed to giant-ting belong. 
“Sir Adomar looked him —— 3 
Turret on turret hung on hig 
Shaping black lines om the ditn sky ; 
Sir alee iqoked him all around ; 
ht save this castle could he Hep 
Though heavily clanged ↄ death-bell’s sound; 
‘Aud in each pause of the shuddering blast, 
Muans were Beard as of one from ‘neath the ground! 


“ He struck on the with his good sword 

. Ho! wardour, oh!? but never a word P 
Returned the wardour from within ; 

* The storm is loud, the night is dab, 

T hear frum the wouds the dog-wolf bark. 
Cpe Wartverwy — «cin 

To tu na taveller from your tower, 

At such a lune and dreay hour ; 
A Saracen would let me in? ” 


Tu this romance, Mrs. Radcliffe has ahandused 
the principle to which she confined herself in her 
foriner works, and has taken advantage of ghostly 


in the awful plot of Gaston de Blondeville j and 
we venture to anticipate that tiis unearthly being 
will be pronounced one of the most solemn crea- 
tures inthe language. The following passages 
will give the reader some idea of itg appearance 
iu the present tale ;— 


“The king had given back the cup. into the 
hands of lord Norfolk, and was resting him in his 
chair, when he saw the curtain drawn back of 
that windew which opened from his own cham- 
ber upon the ga'lery of arms, and a person stand. 
ing there. Wile his highness marvelied } 
what meais any one could have admittance into 
that chamber, the keys being in the custody of 
the lord constable, the window was untolded, 
aad the person, advancing into the gallery, came 
forward to the front, and there stood still, and 
with great seeniing confiience, beside the armor 
of Richard the Lion. Although the light that 
fell ihere trom the roof was net so strong that his 
hi vhness at such distance eguld distinguish the 
countenance of this person, yet, by the gray 
gleam reflected there, he scewed to be clothed in 
steel, with helmet on hiz head ; and so like was 
he to the form of King Richard, that, had not his 
highness seen him advance, and the real shape 
of motionless armor standing by, he would have 
thought this but.a figure for show, like-the oth- 
ers there. The king, no less surprised by the 
strangeness of this appearance, than dig sed 
by the boldness which had thus openly defied his 
command respecting that chamber, ordered an 
esquire to repair to the lord constable, who was 
himeelf in the hall, and learn whom he had ail- 
mitted there. The baron, who stood by, looking 
whither the king. looked, on a sudden changed 
countenance; and his bighness again obsery- 
ed that stupor and dismay which he had 
noticed in the morning beginning to fix hie eyes 
and to spread. over every feature. The king 
spoke sharply to him, to rouse hijn, as was sup- 
posed, from his trance, but without effect, for he 
stood fixed and stiffened like to a marble statue, 
yet with looks bent on the gallery where the 
stranger stoad. 

* * = * 

“ Now the king rose impatiently from his chair, 
With looks of anger, and was about to inquire 
who had invented this deception, when he per- 
ceived before bim again, standing on the steps of 
the dais, that very figure, clad in arma, which 
had_betore appeared there; aud he knew it for 
the likeness of that murdered knight whose fate 
he had jnet witnessed. There stuod the raven 
on his helm, and there too, within its shade, ap- 
peared acauntenance of deadly paleness, shrunk, 
and fixed somewhat angrily upen the king. His 
highness, for a while, steed petrified and with 
eyes amazed, as if he saw sumething that might 
not, with any endeavor, Le understood ; he seen- 
ed to strive for speech, and at last faintly uttered 
--* Who art thou? and what is thy errand?’ Then 
the knight pointing with bis sword to the Baron 
de Bioudeviile, who stood, trance-hound, beside 
the king’s chair, his eyes glared 
frown came over his face. hbishop 
made the holy sign, as he had already done, this 
night before, when the king had seen nothing 


| Strange near him; and then stood with arms ex- 


tended on high. The figure s:ii] pointed with his 
sword to the baron. Again, the king vainly de- 
manded of the stranger who he was? andreceiv- 
ing uo auswer, gave order that he should be seiz- 





aid. A spectre is introduced as a principal agent | 


ed. Then it was that the prior of St. Mary’s 
having approached the king, suddenly stepped 
forward to the stranger, though such service 
pertained not to him; but he might have spared 
his pains; for, where he would have seized upon 
the stranger, he eluded his grasp, ani stuod afar 
off in the hall ; and the prior struck with dismay 
attempted not to pursue him.” 
The prior mentioned in the last quotation is a 
dark and satanic character, reminding one of 
some of Mrs. Radcliffe’s most fearful delinea- 
tions. There isone scene in particular—where 
Le tempts the imprisoned accuser of Gaston to 
trust himself to bis guidance, with a pretended 
view to hié escape, in order that he might betray 
him to amore certain fate—which we wish we 
could ſind room to lay before our, readers. But 
we must quote the account of a striking event 
which oceurred during the interminable wander- 
ings through the subterranean mazes of the eus- 
tle. — , 

“The merchant followed downa very long 
flight of steps, ending in a passage, which he sup- 
posed lay under the fosse. Here the air wag 80 
changed by an unwholesome vapor, that it was 
painful to breath it; and the lamp burned s0 
dimly at times, that he feared it would expire. 
The prior often stopped to nurse the flame, and 
once, as he lifted tue lamp high, and it revived, 
his garment flew back, and Wooireeve now saw, 
beyond all possibility ofdoubt,a dagger at bis 
girdle. His eyes were fixed upon it, till his 
conductor saw that he observed it, and then, 
laying his hand upon the hilt, he said, ‘In times 
like these, every one should be somewhat armed.’ 
But now another object had seized the atten- 
tion of the merchant, and he stvod in horror. In 
drawing forth the dagger, his companion had 
turned aside his vesture, and behold! a ehain of 
gold hung about his nerk, which, from its pon- 
derous but highly wrought ornaments, Wood- 
reeve insiantly thought was the very chain worn 
by his kinsman at the time of his death; and he 
doubted not, that in the prior he saw one of his 
assassins. A sort of amulet box was suspended 
to the chain, but of that he had no recollection. 
At this conviction, he lost all presence of mind, 
so that he foresaw not how much he might has- 
ten his peril, and lessen his chance, it there 
were any, of finally avoiding it, in betraying his 
thoughts to the prior, whose revenge might be 
accoinplished in such a place without danger, as 
it appeared, from any human means of discovery. 


chain, cried out, ‘It is the same—there are the 
very links, that shape—the initials of his name.’ 
‘Of whose name ?’ said the prior, eagerly ; and 
es he spoke, Woodreew: recollected the voice of 
the very r:bber to whom he had delivered up his 
own treasure. The prior, still without having 
changed hie voice, repeated the question. ‘Of 
my unfortunate kinsuian, answered Wootreeve ; 
‘Inow know you.’ Instantly the discovered 
ruffian, without one word, drew the dagger 
from the imperfect grasp which Woodreeve had 
of it, und praised his hand with a fierce and 
deadly intention ; butthe blow descended not; 
the poignard fell from his hand, and his eyes 
seemed fixed upon some object beyond. The 
poor merchant, who for an instant had been tno. 
tionless and confounded with terror, seeing this, 
gathered courage, and turned to discover what 
held his enemy in thigtranee; but nothing could 
he perceive save the dusky avenue. Then, los- 
ing not another moment, lie fled, with the lamp, 
along that unknown way ; but he had neglected 
to seize the dagger, which had fallen on the 
ground, and might easily have been made a weap- 
on for himself. He followed the avenue till: his 
breath failed, and he was compelled to stop; but, 
8 on thinking Lc h-atd steps behind kim,he again 
went on, and flying br very life, Loe and fear 
supplied him with svengtn. He had now gone 
a great length of way, without having discovered 
any thing hke an oudet, and he rested again for 
breath, and to revivehis failing lamp. He listen- 
e.!, and, though he beard no fuotsteps in pursuit, 
he remembered, the soundless steps with which 
his treacherous conductor hed, this night, passed 
along several chamlers, and he was not convine- 
e! that he was digtant, though unheard. The 
intengeness with which he listened for any re- 
] mote or lone sound seemed to sharpen his sense 
of hearing—like us the seaman’s sight discovers 
things so sma!l aud distant as are unseen of oth- 
ers. Thus now, while Woodreeve listened, he 
thougat he heard—not footsteps, but a litele strain 
of music, so faint and fleeting, it was more like 
the moonlight shadow of a fleecy cloud that 
glides along the hills, and fades ere you can say 
it is, than any certain truth. Jt served, however, 
at first, to revive his hopes ; he judged it came 
from without the castle walls ; but then, perhaps, 
from soldiers on their watch, and if 8o, his deliv- 
erance could not be nigh. Still, as his only hope 
lay that way, he hastened forward, and presently 
he again thought he heard music. He stopped, 
and no longer donbied this; the sound was near- 
er, and he gradually distinguished a faint, solemn 
swell of voices and instruments. Ashe advane- 
ed, they sunk and were lost awhile, and then a 
high and long-continued strain of many mingling 
voices was heard. Soon after, it sunk away at a 
distance, and he heard it no more: But now he 
fancied steps were coming behind him,and,quick- 
ening his own, he came to a bend of the avenue, 
and expied a doar which seemed to close its 
dreary length. Three massive bars secured it; 
but there was also a lock. While he stood be- 
fore it, and looked back on the long sloping ar- 
enue, almost as far as his lifted lamp could threw 
its blunted rays, he heard no sound of either step 
or breath from within, or from without that door, 
horgaw the prior advancing through that dim 
way behind him. Tie bolts gave way to Wood- 
reeve’s returned strength, and even the lock did 
not long resist. Already he thought he felt the 
fresh air from without the castle walls 3 but, o- 
pening the door, he stepped not out upona plat- 
form of gruss, or under the bonghs of the free 
forest; he stepped upon a little winding stair, 
that went up a turret, as he verily believed, of 
another tower—aome out-post of the castle. At 
this, his heart sunk nigh to fainting; for how 
should he escape detect.or from thoxe who gaard- 
ed it, and whose voices he now thougit he heard 
singing, in dreary chorus, on their night-watch, 
aving considered a jnoment, to little purpose, 
for he bad nochcice but to go on, he went up the 
stair, and cameto another dvor. He listened for 
awhile, but all within was still, and he undrew 
the bolt that held it, and would have stepped for- 
ward, but was baffled by what he thought a cur- 
tai that hung before it. In this he deceived 
himself 3 it was the tapestry ofachamber. Per- 
ceiviug this, he stopped again, before he lifted it, 
to consider how best he might disclose bimeelt, 
if any cne were within ; but all being silent, he 
ventured to lift the arras, snd found himself in a 
great arched chamber. A lamy was burning 
near a reading desk ; but no person appeared,and 
be looked round with a mixture of terror and cu- 
riesity, still holding up the arras with one hand, 
and with the other his lamp, to survey the limits 





He seized the lamp, and holding it close to the ’ 


of the room ; and he stil? kept ane foot on the 

threshhold-step, as ready to retreat on the first 

alarm. At length, perceiving that he was indeed 

alone in this chamber, he let the hangings drop, 

and ventured férward in search of an outlet, 

through which to escape ; Lut he saw none. The 

walls were covered with tapestry,which conceal- 

ed whatsoever doors might be within them, and 

presented in colors various good deeds. A large 

oriel- window of fretted stone-work rose in sharp 
arches, closed with glass, stuined in a mosaic of 

divers rich colors, like unto those in the reat 

church of the city of Cologne in Germany. This 
window showed also the emblazoned arms of 
Geoffrey de Clinton, with many a golden rule in 

scroll-work and labels on the glass. All : this 
Wooilreeve espied, while, with his lamp in hand, 
he searched around for some outlet to depart by. 
It seemeth not expedient to set down here all the 
objects he saw in this chamber 3, suffice it to say, 
it was an oratory, and the histories on the tapes- 

try, and all the garniture, were such as are meet 
for such a place. Ona table Jay divers folios, 
well bossed with silver ; among them was Mat- 
thew of Westminster and the Golden Legend. An 
arm-chair with purple cushions stood by the 
reading-desk, on which lay open. a copy of the 
venerable Bede, and a Missal beside it, freshly il- 
luminated. Atallhe saw, his mind misgave 
him that this was some chainber, not of the cas- 
tle, but of the priory ; and if so, whither could 
he turn, to flee from destruction ? His eye again 
glancing round the walls, he obsorved a pact of 
tapestry enclosed in akind of frame-work dit- 
ferent from any other part of the arras; and 
hoping there might be a door behind this, he was 
advancing towards it, when he heard a rustling 
sound in another part of tne chamber, and turn- 
ing, beheld the arraslifted, and the prior himself 
standing in ‘he same arch through which he had 
entered. His countenance was livid and mali- 
cious, and he held in his hand the dagger he had 
dropped in the avenue. Hardly did Woodreeve 
cast a look behind him, but, rushing towards that 
frame-swork, he found it held a door, which open- 
upon a vaulted passage of the priory, ending in a 
cloister. As he fled, he turned to see whether his 
pursuer advanced, and observed him standing at 
the great door of the chamber, making sign for 
his return, as if, after having let that dagger and 
toat murderer’s look he seen, it were possible to 
lure him again.” 


ORIGINAL INVENTION, 
GRENVILLES CHEMICAL INK POWDER, 
ARRANTED Superior, tor ‘the immediate 
production of a beautiful Jet Black Ink. 

‘The Inx made trom this’ Powder possesses some 
peculiar qualities superior to any other hitherto 
made. It flows smooth!y fiom and follows the must 
delicate stroke of the pen ; does not blot aud blur 
che paper, and remains permanently of the same 
colour as.when first written with. Unlike any other 
Powder, at present known, Iuk ofa very fine quality 
may be made imnediately from it. “A few grains 
‘arowe into an Inkstand, and a little vinegar or water 
added, will produce a good Ink in a few minutes. 
‘laving undergone a chemical Process the whole 
powder will dissolve, and it will be ſound to produce 
more Ink from a single paper than any other kind 
A farther recommendation is, that itdloes not readily 
yield to any chemical reaction, and is therefore in- 
valuable for Records and instraments of Writing. _ Ie 
has received the approbation and recommendation 
of a number of the Writing Masters and others 
who are in the constant practice of Writing. tn fact, 
it is only to be used once to be Preferred to any 
other Ink. . 

Price One Dollar per dozen, i21-2 cents single 
L paper. 

*,* A liberal discount to wholesale purchasers. 

Seld wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, as his 
PAPER WAREHOUSE, No, 33, Broad-stree?, and 
may behad of the Principal Booksellers, Station- 
ers and Dealers in the United States. " 

July 21 


ELEGANT WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
OR sale by GEORGE. WELLES and HENRY 
GELSTON, at the corner of Court and Wash- 
ington-stree(s, a great variety of rich gold Lever 
WATCHES, manufactured by Robert Roskel, J. 
Johnson, and S. 1. ‘Fobias, with extra jewels aad rich 
cold dials. - Also, Swiss Levers; Lepean and plain 
do ; embossed cases and gold dial ladies’ do ; silver 
Levers, Lepean, Alarm and Plain do. ; low priced 
Silver and Crisokal do. by the quantity, with a gen- 
eral assortment of-rich and common Jewelry of every 
description. tf. July 21. 


F. P. ASHTON & J. DORETY, 

FASHIONABLE HAIR CUTTERS, Exchange 

Bu ldings, Congress Square, Boston, feel'ng 
grateful for past favours, they trust, by strict personal 
attention, in their spacious Dressing Kooms, to merit, 
from their Customers and the Public a share of patron- 
age. They have just received in addition to their 
Stock, a fresh supply of the following articles, viz; 
Hair; Buoches of Curis; Best Lavender Water ; 
Superior Cologne Water; Fine Pot Pomatum ; Beas’. 
Oil; Naples and Windsor Soap; Hair and Tooth 
Brashes; Gentleman’s Silk Hait Hose; fuyperior 
Razors and Straps, &c. at short notice. 1 
in good order. 6w. 








azors put 
July 14. 
Brute Tiox THIS DAY, for the first time in 
this city, TWO* SPLENDID PAINTINGS, at 
the Coinmbian Hall, (late Museum) Common-sireet. 

One is a genuine Painting, by that most distinguish- 
ed artist, P. P. Rabens, of the 16th century, repre- 
senting the Barquet of Herod, which for variety and 
force of expression, and beauty of coloring, Cannot 
perhaps, be surpassed by ary picture in the world, 

The other is a spiendid and glowing al'egorical rep- 
resentation of the treaty of Ghent, Painted in Feance 
by a lady—a picture that will doubtless immortaliae 
the painter, and proves that genius of the highest or- 
der is uct alone confined to the male sex. 

They will-be exhibited for a sheet time Preparatory 
to their sale. Ladies who are attached to the fine 
arts will experience a high gratiGcation in viewing 
these paintings. 

In addition ta the above exhibition, are added a 
splendid co}lection of Cabinet Pictures, the works of 
the most distingnished masters of the 16th cectury, 
viz; Raphael, Titian, Giorgione, Saivator Rosa, Mi- 
cola, Pousin, Snyders, Polemberg, Napolitano, Stork, 
Seggars, Steenwyck, Scalken. Hosdescoufier, &c. &c. 
forming altogether perhaps the most ep!endid aseem- 
blage of Pictures ever introduced into any city in the 
ofon. . 

Open from 8 o’tlock in the mornizg till 7 in 
the evening. 

a Admission 25 cents ; youth of both sexes, half 
price. tf May 26. 








THOMAS HEDGES, 

N?: 46, Court-street, loterice Decorator of Fashion. 
+‘ able Apartments, and General Upholsterer, ce. 
*pectfully informs his Patrons, that all Orders they 
may favor him with for Sofas, Couches, Chairs, or any 
article of Fashionable Fornitore, they may depend on 
having txecuted, equal to any in the city. Also, good 
Hair Mattrée-ses ; Rolier Blinds ; Brussels and 
ot — made «+ usual. 

pt. 9. 





FRESH LEGHORN HATS. 


ILL he opened this morning. | case elegant 


email size Gipses Hate, which will be sold 


cheap at 323, Washi -st 
iy > Nbeain west by. SATE 
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Nv ANUFACTURED at Col by Francis 
Farina, the most ancient Wer. * 
It would be ab-urd to endeavor to 
water fora universal remedy, as it 
Auous to e rate ite qualities by exteay; 
eulogiums; its admirable properties are A 
known, and are every day acquiring great cel 
This watet, which is made of the fittest: and b 
delicate aromatics of the vegetable kingdoms, ig’ 
ticalarly vee ore by its volatile »pirit, ' 
fume, and its ing power. It possesses ensg 
the virtue of ing: the skin, belli 
comptexion, and giving te the bedy a 
of elasticity, qualities which cause it to be 
by the fair sex and prople of good tarte, to al 
cosmetics. It is made use of to purify the ai P 
Cleanse bad atmospheres, by epreading its Rien, 
and Correc'ive properties. Its effects are a· 
as they are agreeable and innocent, and ® a’ 
used without fear, except that goir coor 
a light with it, because it is capatle of tukieg 
. its refre 
preserved in all ite vigor & 
out alteration, but it grows softer by age: Ty 


suddenly and dangerously. 
is not only 


tity of ten to fifteen drops, toy 
to 30, and people of advanced age, sOer be 
mixed with wine or water in 

Its efficacy is too well known (o make 
to enumerate the cases in which 
Given from 50 to 69 drope at once, it as . 
cases of falling sickness, io apopleay, treq 
bling, oti catarrhs caused by coid humour, as 
* in all mercerial and lymatic disord 
s asa —* effect on the bra 

y it in head ach by inhaling it through the 
It strengthens the sight aud quiets paine in the eve 
if a compress wet with it he laid on the 
(roth ach, a epoonful of this water, in: two" 
water, mast be held as long as 
It is used with the best effect b 
in burne, tumors caused by fa 
dissipates, finally, pains in the side, falee 
caaeed by the wiud, or cold humey 
means of rubbing it op the part affected, 

The eminent cualities of this admirable 
quired it in Europe a wonderful reputation ghee 
soon reached across the sea, and afterward · | 
of the world. sa 

It is not then surprising, though the secret of · 
ing it is known to but few persons, that : 2 
for gain, should have seized on a pretended enes 
which they have called Cologne Water, thoughts 
not its virtues, as connoisseurs may enrily be complies 
ed by using it. oe 

Ihave not: the vanity to think myself the: 
22 of thé secret of the tree Cologne Waten,| 

can 2 I hold it from the true sade 
source, atmy manufactory has alwayo. by 
honoured by this titie, — 

To avoid all mistake, I have the honor to acg 
my frieuds, that every b«téle from my Wareee 
will have the seal, and will be wrapped in a cop 
this notice. Evety box will be urpiched with 
stamp. at 

E bLadies and Gentlemen who wish. to ees 
themselves with BEST COLOGNE WATER: by 
COUNTRY, may be sare of obtaining the enmd” 
applying to the subscriber. tee 

ELISHA V. 
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FRENCH. ALEPINES, - abe 
— & HUDSON have received one” 
1 0f French ALEPINES, a new and ; 

cle fer gentiemen’s summer wear, “of ai 
* —* oe and fashionable colors, — 

also Faceived their Spring supply of FR ay 
ENGLISH, GERMAN and AMERICAN oF 

seme of which are equal to any ever i 

Queen’s Cloths of various colors and enperieg: 
—Cassimeres in great variety, among which n 

gant fawn, drab and fashionable mix! ure 

Merinc Bombazeens, stout and strong, for ge ; 
Wear—siik and linen Florentines, are rok ME 
pantaloous—plain and steiped silk. Ch 8 
lets, for do.—Drillings of ev —J 
striped and plnin—black and colored Lastip la 
mark Satins and Circasviane—Dbieck, drab and mix 
Cassinets, of superior quality—Marscillenand Vale: b 
Vestings, of the newest style—English and F ak: 
Sil Mega Being 0 with an assortment cf Horie 
Gloves, Shirts, Cravate, Handkerchiefs, 
Stocks, &c. ae 
READY MADE CLOTHING, — 
of all deceription⸗ faithfully and fashionably ma 
some of which is very superior for the acconmod: 

of zentlemen travelling or other an anion 

an extensive assortment of SUMMER CLOTHING 
vart of which is well calcalated for the West 
and South American markets. and will be sold 
very small advance to those who purchase for cages 
tation—the increased demand for exportat’on 

daced K.& H.to pay particalar attention 

branch of business, and to at all times « 
assortment of Clothing which is wanted fort 
Londod fashions recently received. 

4 NO. ° CONGRES' EGIL 


— 


June 16. 


Patent Sponge Boots for Horses’ Feet. 5 
fap denen sng —2 ed man en 

above article, and respectfully solicits 
tention of the public to the general wos of them 
important appendage to every stable where: a] 
horse is kept. The very general a : 
ed by those who have used them the last 6 ; 
leaves no doubt that in the double yotap 





BOOT is the best which has ever beens 

all diseaees in a horse's foot, arising from s 

dryness. aud though these have a great variety b a 

pearanceg and namcs, (such as cand cracks, comme j 

ed heels, thrushes, Glee quarters, Ke.) they amar 

lieved to originate all from one cause, re é 

being calculated to use at bight whilst the hors 

in the stable, render any pallet mt ade . 

together upnecersary, and ix 

fectly nataral state of moistare, give him 

frcedom in travelling, besides Protecting | J 

lamenesp. Kirdoese to this very asefel i, a 

private interest, alize prompt to the general @ 

ms Sponge —* . - ae ae 
noumerable certificates of anqualifed on 

could be obtained from gentiemen who have pad é, 

ased on their horses, durin the last summer, bat 

manufacturer only thinks he Becesary te 

sonally, any one who may wish ta inquite, te 

man of scientific and profersippal att: —T 

stable keepers of the first ctabild, 


April 14. s 


SUARDING HOVSE In FESERALOTRERT tle 
OPPOMTE TSE RKY. DRLCE ; * 
—J R. MURPHY: 
i ronage that he 
public and stra 
opportanity te thank yen 
an! wishes a continuance 
tle can accommodate regular Feardere 


apartments. ; 

Private Families. can be 
ndependently regular 
and separate rooms. e- 


MASONIC *— * 
EWIS CRY, Bocton, in vens MASONIC 


ington-st t, * 
ELLS. — — and kaeps oa 8 
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cases where it ie taken inwardly, it may be a — 
ither every two days or daily (o children in * 


venlive and curative, the PA — SPORES 3 
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